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THE DEUCE, 

Perhaps the etymology of this slighting appella- 
tion of the evil spirit, which has lately been a 
subject of controversy between me and Prof. 
Skeat, may be interesting to many of your readers. 

It must be premised that the name is not pecu- 
liar to English speech. Under the form of duus 
in Low German and daus or taus in ordinary 
German, it is used exactly in the same way as the 
Eng. deuce. “De duus!” as an exclamation of 
shock or surprise (Bremisch Wort.). ‘‘ Was der 
daus!” what the deuce! “ Da spinnst da wie 
ein daus,” you spin there like the deuce (Sanders, 
German Dictionary), “ Dasz dich der taus,” deuce 
take you! (Schmid, Swabian Dictionary.) It is 
impossible to doubt that these are true corre- 
latives of Eng. deuce, and must be taken into 
account in any valid explanation of the English 
word. Prof. Skeat, in his dictionary, takes 
no notice of these Teutonic equivalents. He 
treats as self-evident the identity of the word with 
the “M.E. deus, common in Havelok the Dane, 
where it is used interjectionally, as,‘ Deus / lem- 
man, hwat may pis be?’ é.¢., deuce! sweetheart, 
what can this mean?” He rightly traces this 
M.E. deus from the “O.Fr. Deus! O God! an 
exclamation common in old romances, as, ‘ Eavers 
Deu en son quer a fait grand clamur, Ohi, Deus / 


fait il,’ &c.— Towards God in his heart he made 
great moan, Ah, God! he said, &.” Having 
thus, as he says, satisfactorily accounted for the 
origin of the word in the simplest possible way, 
he deems it unnecessary to discuss any of the 
other suggestions that have been made upon the 
subject. “It is merely the old Norman oath, 
vulgarized.” Because he finds Deus / in old Eng- 
lish poetry, and the deuce / in familiar language of 
the present day, used as exclamations of surprise 
(though indicative in each case of a widely differ- 
ent tone of feeling), he assumes without doubt 
the radical identity of the two expressions. How 
a word, once understood asa call upon God, should 
have come to be used as a mocking designation of 
the devil, he offers not the slightest hint of ex- 
planation. If the interjectional deus / remained 
in use after it had lost the sense of God to an 
English ear, it would have been much in the same 
case as the zounds / of later times ; but who would 
ever have thought of using zounds as an appella- 
tion of the devil ? 

Prof. Skeat supposes that this development 
of deuce, as a name of the devil, took place within 
the limits of the English language. It would 
have been strange, indeed, if so extraordinary a 

rversion of the meaning of a word, as that from 
God to devil, had also, as he seems to suppose, 
taken place in Dutch and German. “The form 
deus,” he says, “is still accurately preserved in 
Dutch.” And in the supplement to his Dic- 
tionary, in answer to my suggestion of the difii- 
culty arising from the German correlatives, he 
says, “I merely note that the German daus is 
borrowed from the Low German dés (Weigand) ; 
and the latter is the same as the Dutch deus, 
copied precisely from the Latin Deus.” That is 
not Weigand’s opinion, however, who connects 
the German daus and Low German dés with the 
Dasii of Augustin and Isidore. Weigand knows 
nothing of a Dutch deus, for which Prof. Skeat cites 
no authority, nor can I[ find it in any dictionary, 
except in the sense of a deuce on cards or dice. 
Neither does Skeat attempt to show that deus / as 
an exclamation, was current in any Teutonic 
dialect. 

Oa the other hand, the pedigree from the old 
Norse purs, A.-S. pbyrs, may be traced in an un- 
broken line, not only to deuce and its Teutonic 
correlatives, dis, daus, taus, but to other synony- 
mous forms in which the r of burs—instead of 
being lost by assimilation with the final s, as in 
O.N. burs, puss; N. tuss—has been transposed, as 
in E. thrush, a goblin ; Du. droes, a giant, as well 
as an evil spirit, the devil (Weiland); Low G. droos, 
droost, drwuss, the deuce (Schiitze). The O.N. 
burs (which is strangely said in Cleasby’s Dict. 
to occur in no other language) was pronounced 
and often written puss; it signified a goblin of 
gigantic stature, dull intellect, and malignant 
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nature. In modern Norse it takes the form of 
tuss or tust, a goblin of caves and mounds, corre- 
sponding to the Frisian dds, a name, according 
to Oatzen, applied in the memory of old people 
of his district to a goblin corresponding to the 
German alp, a malignant being, the vague object 
of nightly dread. Thus we are brought, without 
any straining of meaning, to the Low G. duus (in 
the dialect of Bremen) and the G. daus or taus, 
the deuce. The A.-S. pyrs is explained by Bos- 
worth a giant, spectre, hobgoblin. It is applied 
to the demon Grendel, slain in mortal combat by 
Beowulf. In the Epinal Glosses of the seventh 
century it is used as synonymous with Heldiobul 
to render the Lat. Orcus, the ruler of the infernal 
regions, “Orcus, orc, pyrs, heldeoful 
(Wright’s Gloss., 459, 31). The O.H.G. equivalent 
twrs is used by Notker to signify the demons of 
Christian mythology: “Kota dero Heidenon 
tursa,” the gods of the heathens are demons. In 
the face of this chain of evidence it is in vain for 
Skeat to assert the radical distinctness of byrs 
and dus, daus, deuce. “The A.-S. byrs,” he says, 
“Toel. purs, cited by Wedgwood, is a different 
word ; it means a stupid giant, and I know of no 
evidence that such a being was ever sworn by.” 
No doubt the pyrs was a stupid giant, but a giant 
of demon nature, the giant of English fable, and 
we have seen that the term was applied to the 
devil of hell. The Du. droes signifies a giant, but 
it has also exactly the sense of the E. and 
is used in swearing in the same way, if swearing 
it is called. “‘ Den droes, Cacodeemon ” (Biglotton). 
“ De droes! the deuce ! odd’s my life” (Bomhoff). 
In Holstein, “Dat di de drwuss hale,” deuce 
take you (Schtitze). The Bremisch dictionary 
supplies a more genuine instance of swearing: 
“ Bi'm droos, beym teufel.” The A.-S. pyrs is un- 
mistakably connected with these Low German 
forms by the E. thrush, a goblin. 


H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 
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Ingoldsby Legends, three series. 1840-7. 51. 5s. 

Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols. 1823-28, 3/, 

Jack o’ Lantern. N.d. 14, 

Jerrold’s Brownrigg Papers. 1860. 7s. 

Jerrold’s Cakes and Ale, 2 vols, 1842. J, 1s, 

John Gilpin. 1838, 12s, 

Katzleben, the Cat's Tale. 1830. 10s. 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 1850. 4s. 6d. 

Kilts and Philibegs. 1822. 10s. 

Kirton’s Sam Adam’s Pipe. 1864, 7s. 

Knickerbocker’s New York, 1824. 4s. 6d. 

Land and Sea Tales. 1836. 9s, 

Lever's Arthur 0’ 2 1844. 1, 10s. 

Life in Paris. 1822. 41. 

Lockhart’s History ‘of 2 vols. 1829. 5s 

Lockyer’s London Lyrics. 1857. 5s. 6d, 

London Characters. 1827. 1/. 10s. 

Lowell's Biglow Papers. 1859. 8s. 

Loyalist’s Magazine. 1820-21. 17s. 6d. 

Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. 1839. 34. 3:. 

Lucien Greville. 1833. 1/. 5s. 

Lympsfield and its Environs, 1838, 10:, 

Magic Spell. 1822. 12s, 

Man in the Moon. 1820, 10s, 

Mass Book, 1814, 7s. 

Martin's Voyages, 1843. 10s. 6d. 

Maybew’s Greatest Plague of Life. wd (r.1,). 15% 

Mayhew's Good Genius. 1847. 16s. 

Mayhew’s Magic of Kindness. 1849. soos. 

Mayhew’s The World’s Show. 1851. 14. 10+, 

Mayhew’s Whom to Marry. 1847, 17s. 6d. 

Maxwell's Irish Rebellion. 1845. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

Merle’s Odds and Ends. 1831. 10s. 6d, 

Meteor (The). 1813-4. 1/. ls. 

Metropolitan Grievances. 1812. 8s. 6d. 

Midnight Scenes and Social Photographs. 1858. 7s, 6d 

Miraculous Host Tortured by the Jews, 1822. 7s. 

Mirth and Morality. 1834. 

Modern Beaux. 1819. 14. 1s. 

Modern Dunciad. 1813. 8s. 6d, 

Modern Chivalry. 1843. 12s. 6d. 

Moore's Age of Intellect, 1819. 6s. 6d. 

More Hints on Etiquette. 1838, 6s, 

Mulberry Tree. 1808. 5s. 

Nights at Mess. 1847, 10s, 6d. 

Nightingale’s Memoir of Queen Caroline, 2 vols. 
1820. 15s. 

Oaks (The) (vol. i. only published). 1869; 7s. 

— Account of the Noble Lord’s Bite, 15817. 
4s. 

O'Hara’s Tom Thumb. 1830. 5s. 

Old Sailor's Jolly Boat. 1844. 15s, 

O’Neil’s The Drunkard. 1842. 6s. 

Oyster (The). 1861. 3s. 

Pardoe’s Lady Arabella. N.d. 6s. 6¢, 

Parr’s Philosophy in Sport, 1827. 6s. 6d, 

Peeps at Life. 1875. 5s. 

Pentamerone (The). 1848, 10s. 6d. 

Pennell’s Puck on Pegasus, 1861. 10s. 6d. 
History of Egyptian Mummies, 183%, 

Phrenological Illustrations. 1826. 4. 
Pigeons (The). 1817. 1J. 1s. 


a Effusions from Various Authors, 1836, 


17s. 6d. 
Points of Humor. 1823-4. 4/. 
Political Almanac, 1836. 7s. 
Political House that Jack Built. 1819. 3s. 
Political Christmas Carol, N.d. 3s. 
Pop-gun Fired off by Geo, Cruikshank. 1830. 7s' 6d 
Porter's Duke Christian. 1824, 2s. €d, 
Prigong and Prisoners, 1845. 4s. 6d, 
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Progress of a Midshipman. 1621. 1J. ls. 
Punch and Judy. 1828. 14. 10s. 
Radicals Unmasked and Outwitted, 1820, 5s. 
Raymond's Life of Elliston. 1857. 6s. 6d. 
Reach’s Clement Lorimer. 1849. 17s, 6d, 
Rejected Addresses. 1833. 1é5s. 
Robert's State Lottery. 1817. 5s. 
Royal Wanderer (The). 1820. 4s, 6d. 
Salmagundi, 1839. 3s. 
Savage Club Papers. 1867. 6s. 6d. 
Scraps and Sketches, 4 parts, 1828-32. 2/. 2s. 
Scoffern’s Chemistry no Mystery. 1839. 5s. 
Scott's Demonology (coloured plates). 1830. 2/. 
Scott's Demonology. 1830. 1/. 5s. 
Scott's Novels, 40 vols. 1836-9. 6/. Gs, 
Scourge (The). ll vole. 1811-6. 2/. 
Shakspeare’s Works. 1871-4. 1/. 10s. 
Shilling Comic Annual, 1827. 5s. 
Smediey’s Frank Fairlegh. 1850. 1/5 
Smiles for all Seasons, 1825. 12s. 6d. 
Smith’s (Egerton) Elysium of Animals, 1836, 7s, 
Smollett’s Humphry Clinker. 1831. 8s, 6d, 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, 2 vols. 1831. 15s, 
Smollett’s Roderic Random, 1831. 10s. 6d. 
Smollett’s Launcelot Greaves 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield § im 1 vol, 1852. 12s, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 1830, 5s. 
Specimens of German Romances, 3 vols. 1826, 15s, 
Spirit of Despotism. 1821, 4s. 
Spirit of the Public Journals, 3 vole. 1824-6. 16s, 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 2 vols. 1832, 17s, 6d. 
Stenlaus and Amylda. 1858, 3s. 6d. 
Stop Thief. 1851. 8s, 6d, 
Stowe's Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 1852. 17s, 
Summer in Spain. 1836. 5s. 
Sunday in London. 1833. 1/. ls. 
tmp Life of Napoleon, 1814, 34, 3s, 

ales of Humor and Gallantry. 1824. 1/. 5s, 
Tales of Irish Life,2 vols. 1824. 2/. 7s. 6d, 
Temperance Offering. 1852. 4s. 6d. 
Three Courses anda Dessert. 1830. 14, 
Thomas's Burlesque Drama. 1837, 10s, 6d. 
Ton (The). 1819, 15s. 
Toothache, The. 1850. 1/, 17s. 6d. 
Topsail Sheet Blocks, 1838. 1, ls, 
Tough Yarns. 1884, lds. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Almanack. 1853, 4s. 
Universal Songster, 3 vole. 1825-6, 11. 5s. 
What put my Pipe out. N.d. 3s, 
Wight’s Mornings at Bow Street. 1824, 11. 5s. 
Wight's More Mornings at Bow Street. 1827. li. 5s. 
Wife (The). N.d. 15s. 
Yule Log for Christmas Hearth. 1847. 10s. 

Frank A. WHeEeEter, 

Weymouth, Dorset. 


If Mr. Wueeter is going to give a trust- 
worthy account of the works of this distinguished 
artist, every collector and admirer of those wonder- 
ful pictures will be greatly obliged tohim. But he 
will find his task difficult if he proceed upon his 
present lines, picking out specimens here and there, 
to describe 1 in booksellers’ parlance, “ most 
rare,” “ very rare,” and soon. It may be doubted 
whether amateurs will learn much, but booksellers 
(a race !) will certainly take his hints and 
raise their prices. As he, no doubt, strives after 
accuracy, he will on me for correcting a mis- 
take about the Scourge, which appears in his 


opening note. The Scourge is complete in 
twelve volumes, not eleven as Mr. WHeEzter 
states; my set is in the publishers’ boards, with 
the contents, printed upon paper labels, attached to 
the backs of the earlier volumes. There are thirty- 
eight folding plates signed by George Cruikshank, 
besides four or five others which, although not 
signed, are, as I think, his, such as “The Anti- 
quarian Society,” “A Peep into the Blue-Coat 
School,” &c. Some of these plates contain several 
distinct etchings. “Odds and Ends for February, 
1816,” is in five compartments, so that Mr. 
Wueeter’s estimate is under the mark. The 
whole number of coloured plates in the twelve 
volumes is seventy-six; of these Cruikshank 
contributed forty-two, the first, with a date, being 
“The Return to Office, G. Cruikshank, fet., 
July Ist, 1811.” In 1813 there are only two 
plates from his hand; in 1814, none; but in 
1815 he was busy once more, The last (with a 
signature) is “ Progeny in Perspective ; or, Royal 
Accouchment,” signed “G. C., 1816.” As for 
Isaac Robert Cruikshank, he appears to have been 
very little inferior to his brother, if we may take 
the illustrations to Lessons of Thrift, 1820, as fair 
specimens of his art. “The Pleasures of Angling” 
is as rich a bit of humour as could well be 
imagined. He also illustrated Chronicles of the 
Bastille, with etchings similar in character to 
those of his brother's Tower of London, but not 
so good. A letter from George Cruikshank, 
written to me shortly before his death, will be 
read with interest in connexion with Mar, 
Wueeter’s notes. I had written to the artist 
to ask whether he remembered doing any work 
for the firm of Thomas Richardson & Sons, of 
Derby, who about the middle of the first half of 
this century published sixpenny chap-dooks with 
coloured folding frontispieces, some of which are 
“in Cruikshank’s style,” as the second-hand book- 
sellers say in their catalogues. This was his reply: 
263, Hampstead Road, N.W., Nov’ 6%, 1876. 
Alfred Wallis, Esq. 

My dear Sir, 1 do not recollect ever making any 
Designs or Etchings for any Publisher at Derby ; nor do 
I remember illustrating the works you mention, 

If they were done by me you will find my name upon 
them in the corner, or G. é—, or G. Ck.; and you may 
know all my Designs and Etchings by any of these 
signatures, 

I bad a Brother named Isaac Robert, who also de- 
signed and etched ; and he signed himself “ I. R. Cruik- 
shank’; but of late years he dropped the J, and simply 
put “ R. Cruikshank.” 

This is all the information I can now give you on the 
subject, and am, Yours sincerely, Go, CRUIKSHANK. 
The handwriting is tremulous, and there are one 
or two erasures, in marked contrast to the bold 
vigorous style of his earlier letters. I cannot 
wonder, therefore, that in his old age the recollec- 
tion of having illustrated Roland’s Comic Songs 
for Henry Mozley, of Derby, had escaped his 
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memory. The frontispiece to this little duodecimo 
consists of three tiny etchings, perfect gems, illus- 
trating the songs called “ Sweet Polly Flowers,” 
“The de’il cam fiddlin’ through the town,” and 
“ Kitty Moggs and Jolter Giles.” It must have 
been executed about 1820. I do not know why 
Mr. Wueever has selected Non Mi Ricordo from 
the mass of Hone’s tracts (it only contains three 
cuts), whilst omitting The Man in the Moon and 
The Political Showman at Home, which last gives a 
woodcut copy of the large transparency painted by 
George Cruikshank and exhibited in front of 
Hone’s premises in November, 1820. About this 
time Isaac Robert Cruikshank was furnishing 
designs for similar tracts to Dolby, to Johnston, and 
to Fairburn ; amongst these are The Total Eclipse, 
and The Queen that Jack found. George Cruik- 
shank also worked for Fairburn—and perhaps for 
the others—so that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between the two artists, their style, when drawing 
rapidly for “‘ pot-boilers,” being almost identical. 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


The Cruikshank bibliography has already been 
exhaustively treated by your late (alas! that I 
should have to use that word) correspondent, Mr. 
Wm. Bates, B.A., of Birmingham, in his George 
Orwikshank: the Artist, the Humorist, and the 
Man (Houlston & Sons), second edition, 1879, 

94, with many illustrations; and also by 
anchard Jerrold in The Life of George Cruik- 
shank, in Two Epochs (Chatto & Windus, second 
edition, 1883). Mr. B. Jerrold devotes no less 
than thirty pages to a very carefully compiled 
“Bibliographical List of the Principal Works 
illustrated by George Croikshank.” In the list 
contributed to your pages by Mr. Frank A. 
Wneeter there are some inaccuracies. For 
example, The Bottle was not “ published in 1842,” 
bat in 1847, though in 1842 Cruikshank had 
illastrated J. O’Neill’s poem The Drunkard. If 
the folding plate of “The Comet” has been added 
to any of the editions of The Adventures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandboys it had nothing to do with the 
original edition of that work, published by D. 
Bogue in 1851. “The Comet” was expressly 
designed to endeavour to float into favour George 
Cruikshank's Magazine, published by D. Bogue, 
January, 1854. It was “The Comet of 1853,” 
not of 1851, the “‘Sandboys” or Orystal Palace 
year, and a portion of it was etched in my pre- 
sence. I have given an account of this in my 
“Personal Recollections of George Cruikshank,” 
published (ansigned) in the London Figaro, Feb- 
ruary, 1878, and quoted at length in Mr. B. Jer- 
rold’s book. Mr. Jerrold also quotes at length my 
“Reminiscence of George Cruikshank and his 
azine ”—with the etching of “ The Comet ”— 
that appeared in “ N. & Q.” (5 S. ix. 281). Imay 
also say that although Lorimer Littlegood was not 


republished until 1858, yet that the twelve etch- 
ings by Cruikshank first appeared in 1855-6, when 
the story ran as a serial in Sharpe’s London 
Magazine. Corusert Bepe. 


May I be permitted to point out one or two errors 
or omissions in Mr. Frank A. Wuereer’s in- 
teresting account of George Cruikshank in 
“N. & Q.” of the 25th inst.? Although published 
uniform with it, Robinson Crusoe formed no part 
of Roscoe’s “ Novelist’s Library.” Only the first 
twelve volumes of the “ Novelist’s Library” were 
illustrated by Cruikshank, and the first volume 
issued was Humphry Clinker. The price of each 
volume was 6s. Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by 
Strutt, and of uniform size with the Library, was 

ublished in two volumes, price 10s. The pub- 
ishers were James Cochrane & Co., afterwards 
joined in —, by James Macrone, the 
publisher of the two collected series of Sketches by 
Boz, which, as is well known, were illustrated by 
Cruikshank. As Macrone also published the first 
illustrated edition of Ainsworth’s Rookwood, it 
seems probable that either Ainsworth or Cruik- 
shank introduced Charles Dickens to the publisher, 
who subsequently claimed so heavy a ransom 
before parting with the copyright of the Sketches. 
Mayhew’s Good Genius that turned Everything 
into Gold was never published in parts, as stated, 
but only in book form. The quarrel which 
Cruikshank had with Ainsworth seems to have 
originated in the latter selling his magazine with- 
out consulting George. For some months prior to 
the transfer there appeared in the Magazine an 
announcement of a romance by Ainsworth, to be 
illustrated by G. C., entitled “ Whitehall.” This 
tale never appeared, and the title was afterwards 
adopted by the author of Whitehall. Mar. 
Wueeter does not mention Angus Reach’s Cle- 
ment Lorimer ; or, the Book with the Iron Clasps, 
published by David Bogue in six monthly parts, 
each containing two of Cruikshank’s most Rem- 
brandt-like etchings. Another work, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank, was The Enthusiast, by 
Lieut.-Co). Higginson. Of this only two parts, at 
sixpence each, containing one etching, appeared. 
This was published by the late Jeremiah How. 
Of Our Times, a similar publication to the 
Omnibus, no mention is made, I believe only 
one part of this perodical ever came out. Ains- 
worth’s Tower of London and Guy Fawkes appeared 
simultaneously. The former was issued in monthly 
parts at one shilling, the latter in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany from January, 1840, to June, 1841. The 
last part of the Tower was issued in February, 
1841. J. L. Heexis. 


Passaces.—The following parallel 
between Jonson’s Ode to Celia and certain ex- 
tracts from the Greek love-letters of one Philo- 
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stratus, who died in the year 244, is — well, a 
little too parallel for the credit of “ rare” Ben 
Jonson’s literary morality :— 

Epot 82 pdvows rporwe de 
BovAc, trois zpordépovea, rArjpw 
dtAnua TO Exrwpa, Kat od tws didov. 
(Drink to me with thine eyes alone ; or, if thou 
wilt, having put it to thy lips, fill the cup with 
kisses, and so give it me.) —Philostrat., Epist. 24. 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And 1’ll not ask for wine.’ 
Jonson's Ode, 

"Eyo, éraday idw oe, dua, 7d Exropa 
kal To pev Ov Tois yeiAcot 
gov dé oida zivwy. (I, whenever I see thee, 
thirst, and, holding the cup, apply it to my lips 
more for thy sake than for Stinking.) —Epist 25. 

“ The thirst that on the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine, 
But might I of Love's nectar sip, 
I would not change for thine.” 
Jonson's Ode. 

Tléropda oot (ehavov podwr, ob add’ 

Te trois podos, iva py pa- 
avdy). (I sent thee a crown of roses, not honour- 
ing thee, but from kindness to the roses, that they 
might not be withered.) —Epist. 30. 
“T sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It might not wither'd be.” 
Jonson's Ode. 

Ec 82 yapiferOas, rd Acivava 
abrav pnxéte pddov povov 
a@Ad cai cov. (But if thou wouldst be kind to 
thy lover, send back what remains of them [the 
roses}, now breathing not only of themselves, but 
of thee.) — Epist. 31. 

* But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee.” Jonson's Ode. 


Rosert M. Tuvurcoop. 


Parish Reoisters.—One mode, perhaps, of 
stirring up the question of bishops’ duplicates of 
registers would be for the incumbent, church- 
wardens, or residents of a parish to write to the 
bishop inquiring what duplicates he has in his 
custody. This may lead to a knowledge of what 
material is available, more particularly if each 
answer, favourable or unfavourable, is communi- 
cated to the press. It has come under my notice 
that an incumbent whose registers are deficient 
does not know whether the bishop has duplicates 
or not. Hype Crarke. 


A “Revenayt.”—The following rather singular 
statement appears in the Church Times, May 16, 
1884; That on December 2, 1883, George Gantlain, 


of Savage Cove, Newfoundland, died,and was buried 
on the 4th of the same month. On the 15th he 
“ verily appeared in the flesh to a former acquaint- 
ance named James Shenicks at Port au Choir, fifty 
miles off.” Shenicks affirms that he talked with 
him for some time in the rain, and left with him a 
message to be delivered before the end of the 
month. The Rev. E. J. Lloyd, 8.P.G. missionary 
at Flowers Cove, Newfoundland, vouches for the 
trath of the above! R. Srewarr Parrersoy, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Curious Resemsiances.—George Colman the 
Younger, in his musical play The Mountaineers, 
the scene of which is laid in Spain, introduced a 
muleteers’ glee commencing thus :— 

© You high-born Spanish noblemen, 
You dons and cavaliers, 
How little do you think upon 
The lowly muleteers ! 
To earn an honest livelihood 
What toils, what cares we know ; 
O’er the hills, o’er the plains, 
Parch'd with heat, drench’d with rains, 
Still the muleteer must go.” 
A palpable, and probably intentional, imitation of 
the old ballad “ You gentlemen of England.” But 
more curious still is the fact that the music com- 
posed by Dr. Arnold for the muleteers’ glee is 
almost identical with that written by Dr. Callcott 
for his glee “ You gentlemen of England.” The 
Mountaineers was produced in 1795. At what 
period was Callcott’s glee composed ? 
W. H. Hosx. 


Tennyson's “Iv Memwortam.”—Compare xiii, 
“ Tears of the widower when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms and feels 
Her place is empty,” 
with Soph. Antig., 650— 
Puxpov yiyverat, 
and with Milton’s beautiful sonnet on his Late 
Departed Wife. PeEvaaivs, 


Magic: Fork Mepictyr, &c.—I may direct 
the special attention of those interested in the 
development of beliefs to two appendices to Dr. 
Edersheim’s learned Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, vol. ii, viz, Appendix xiii., “ Jewish 
Angelology and Demonology: the Fall of the 
Angels,” pp. 748-63, and Appendix xvi., “ On the 
Jewish Views about Demons and the Demonized,” 
&e., pp. 770-6. Both will amply repay special 
perusal. Wituram Georoce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


belongs to an almost extinct species. Efforts to 
do his work in other ways, however, are numerous, 
and a noteworthy example is supplied by what one 
sees in Sheffield streets. The pavement-gazing 
pedestrian urging on his mild career makes a0- 
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quaintance in a strange way with the sorrows of 
the parental population. He is stayed by the 
sight of sprawling chalk inscriptions of this kind: 
“Lost, a little girl, ——- Court, Street.” 
Sometimes a brief description is added, and some- 
times the first word is “ Found.” Street corners 
are the favourite, though not the only, positions 
for these announcements. I have not seen any- 
thing of the kind in any other town. I am in- 
formed by an old Sheffielder that the end sought 
is attained. Witrrep HArcRAvE. 
Sheffield, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Portrait or have a por- 
trait of Shakespeare which I think is unique. I 
have possessed it for several years, and should 
like to know if any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
ean afford any information which would identify 
the work. On the back of the frame is pasted a 
. paper, slightly defaced, but on which the 
following explanation can be clearly read :— 

“Proposals | for | Publishing by Subscription | an | 
Elegant, Full-Length, Mezzotinto Painting | Eighteen 
Inches by Twelve | Of the Immortal | Shakespeare | 
From a Painting of Fredrick Zuccaros, in the Year 
1612 | Shakespeare then being 48 years of Age | He was 
born April the 16th, 1564; died (day erased}, 1616; 
aged 52; dead 182 years. | The copy by| Mr. [name 
carefully scratched out} the | Print to be executed by 
that Capital Artist, Mr, Ward. | Testimonies to the 
Genius of Shakespeare.” 

Then follow the lines from Akenside, beginning :— 
“ Approach, behold this; —know ye not The Features?” 
—and a verse, I think, from Garrick’s Jubilee Ode. 
The picture itself seems to be the drawing for a 
mezzotint, and not a print. The figure is full- 
length, and fashionably dressed. The shoes are 
ornamented with rosettes, and there are bows at 
the knees; hose and trunk-hose meet a short 

et with buttons down the front, and a belt 
igh up above the waist. Over this is a short 
cloak bordered with lace, with a rich lace collar 
round the neck. He holds a strong walking-stick 
in his left hand ; the right hand is hidden under 
the cloak. The whole picture is tinted in various 
colours, but its predominant hue is dark and 
sombre. On the right a folding curtain is drawn 
up, forming part of the background. The rest of 
the background is in pencil, and includes two 
pillars, a stone wall, like a terrace, looking into a 
garden, of which a few trees are to be seen. At 
the top of the right-hand corner, in large letters, is 
the word ‘‘ Shakespear,” and under it ‘‘ 1612.” 
The curious thing about the picture is that the 
face has been most carefully executed, and is 


evidently from another hand than the figure. 
It is like a bit of good enamel painting, and has 
been done on a distinct fragment of card, and 
then firmly fastened to the larger board. The 
face is somewhat long, with a dark-brown beard 
and moustache. The eyes are blue, the forehead is 
high, with the hair thin at the top, but in tolerably 
thick curls round the temples, the colour of a 
bright chestnut brown. The face is much more 
pleasing than powerful. Is anything known of 
Zuccaro’s painting? Has it ever been published 
as a mezzotint print; or did this proposal fail, and 
am I the possessor of the original drawing made 
for that purpose? On any or all of these points 
I should be glad to receive information. And 
perhaps this account of a portrait of Shakespeare 
may interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
J. A. Lanerorp., 
Birmingham. 


Tae Rev. Ropert Taytor, Autnor or “THe 
Drecesis.”—Where can I find particulars of the 
life of this heretical clergyman? In a copy of 
The Diegesis which I possess, the preface is signed 
“ Robert Taylor, A.B., prisoner, Oakham Gaol 
Feb. 19, 1829,” James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Powetts, 1x Taunton, Somerset. —In or 
about the year 1634, Bridget, daughter of Morgan 
Powell of “Tanton” (sic), co. Somerset, married 
Francis Waterhouse, of London, gentleman. At 
the same time Frances, daughter of William 
Powell, of Taunton, said co., married Thomas 
Waterhouse, of London, fishmonger, younger 
brother to the first-mentioned Francis Water- 
house (vide Heralds’ Visitation of London, a.v. 
1634, vol. ii. p. 330, Harleian Publications). From 
this I infer that there was a family of Powells 
living at Taunton in the seventeenth century. To 
what particular race of the name did these Powells 
belong? The blazon of their arms should reveal 
their origin. Can any one give me that ? 

P. 8. P. Conner. 

126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

P.S.—At this time there were at least three or 
four different families of the name in Somerset. 


TransLation or Hippocrates.—“ One author 
dedicated each book of his translation of Hippo- 
crates’s Aphorisms to one of his friends and the 
index to another” (Skelton’s Essays in History 
and Biography, Edinburgh, 1883, p. 151). Who 
was this obsequious author? The only English 
version I can find is that of Dr. Sprengell, London, 
1708, which contains only one dedication, and 
that to Bishop Moore, of Ely. J. Maske. 


James Fisuer, or Deprrorp (see 6" vii. 
429).—Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion about the above? In some papers in my 
possession he is described as of Deptford, and his 
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wife as Ann Ireland, of Norwich. He left an only 
daughter Ann, who married Arthur Jones, of the 
Middle Temple, Oct. 22, 1761, at St. Danstan’s- 
in-the-West. In the register she is described as 
of the parish of Dorking. What was his profes- 
sion? Is there a monument or tablet to his 
memory in any church in Deptford? What were 
his crest and coat of arms? 
W. J. Wesser Jones. 
Albury, Ware, Herts, 


Leovarp Dicces.—Is it possible to ascertain 
the date of the death of this (in his day) distin- 
guished mathematician? That usually given 
(1574) seems to be in error by several years. One 
of his works, A Geometrical Practise, named Pan- 
tometria, was completed and published after his 
death by his son _ Digges, in the year 1571. 
It is referred to by Str J. Cockiz, under the head 
“ Mathematical Bibliography,” in “N. & Q.,” 
2-4 8. x. 162. That writer states that in his copy 
there is a note in MS. that ‘‘ Leonard Digges the 
Father of Thomas was famous for his Mathema- 
tical learning and died about 1574.” But he does 
not appear to have noticed the inconsistency of 
this with the date (1571) of the book, and the 
statement of Thomas Digges, in the dedication to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, that his father’s untimely 
death had prevented his laying it before the Lord 
Keeper himself. It may be suggested that the 
date on the title-page is in error; and I suppose it 
was this that led the writer of the biography of 
Digges in the Penny Cyclopedia to give 1591 as 
the date of the publication of the Pantometria, 
whereas it is really that of a second (folio) edition. 
But it must be remembered that Sir Nicholas 
Bacon died early in 1579; so that if the date (1571) 
on the title-page of the first edition is a misprint, 
the error cannot exceed seven years. It is much 
more likely that the date (1574), mentioned by 
Sie J. in “N. & Q.,” x. 162, as 
that of the death of Leonard Digges is several 
years too late. Can any further light be thrown 
on this matter ? W. T. Lrwy. 

lackheath. 


Lamennais.—This celebrated Churchman and 
revolutionary writer transmitted by testament his 
papers to the late E. D. Forgues, my father. 
Among those papers I have found a large parcel 
of letters written to him by a young English- 
man called Henry Moorman, son-in-law to a Mr. 
Jefferies, and who lived in the first months of 
1816 at 94, Smithfield Bars, London; also some 
letters of J. B. Robertson, Esq., of Cranford Cot- 
tage, near Hounslow, Middlesex; also letters 
from Thomas Griffiths, jun., Brentford; John 
Rosse, Eoq. Chapel House, Moorfields, London ; 
and one letter from Lady E. Sheldon, dated 
Boulogne, 1828. Any information concerning the 
answers of Lamennais to the above, capeshallly to 


Henry Moorman, whether they have been collected 
and published or not, &., would be gratefully 
acknowledged, in view of a coming publication. 
Evcky« D. Forevss. 
12, Rue de Tournon, Paris. 
[As rédacteur of La Revue Britannique and of the 
Nouvelle Revue, M. Forovrs merits all possible con- 
sideration on the part of our readers.) 


Joun Wasuineton, or Barnapors, 1654.—I 
observe an editorial query appended to an article 
in the October number of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register (Boston, Mass.), 
which some West Indian reader of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to answer. Who was John Washington, re- 
sident, as it would appear, in Barbadoes in 1654, 
just before the emigrant ancestor of George Wash- 
ington settled in Virginia? The authority for his 
existence is given at length in the Register, ina 
letter of Theodor Pargiter, of London, under date 
Aug. 2, 1654. Noman. 


Recrors or ParisHes KEEPING Botts ayp 
Boars. — On looking through the registers of 
Houghton Conquest parish, the other day, I came 
across the following curious entry in Register 
Book No. IIL, 1695-1733:— 

“That an agreement was made in the year 1725 
between Dt Zachary Grey. Rect® of Houghton Conquest, 
and the parishioners of Houghton aforesaid, that the 
said D* Zachary Grey shall not for the future be under 
any obligation whatsoever to keep either a Bull or a 


I should be glad to know if such entries are known 
in any other registers. I have never come across 
such myself, though I have examined many 
hundreds. D. G. C. E. 


“Rovio” an Worp. —Speaking of 
the effects of a bath at Gastein, Dr, Granville 
says:— 

“ The bath corrugated and crisped it [the skin of the 
hands}, as if I had held the hands in very hot water for 
a considerable time ; and on passing my hand over the 
bedy, previously to the skin of the fingers becoming 
crisp...... there was a ruvid feel, as if the two surfaces 
met with resistance, or as if a third body, slightly rough, 
like the finest sand or powder, lay between them.” —The 
Spas of Germany, by A. B, Granville, M.D., F.BS., 
second edition, 1839, p. 172. ; 3 
Is ruvid a new word; is it an old word; is it a mis- 
print ? Joun W. Bons. 


Newoare Executions. —Is there any official 
record accessible of all the executions at Newgate 
since the commencement of this century? Perhaps 
some of your correspondents officially connected with 
the Corporation may be able to afford me this in- 
formation. I am desirous of ascertaining the date 
of the execution of one Clarke for highway robbery 
—with five others—some time in the early years 
of this century, and subsequent to the notorious 
execution of Governor Wall in 1802. This crime 
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is vaguely alluded to by a writer in Bentley’s Mis- 

eellany (1837), vol. ii., on “ Capital Punishments 

in London Eighty Years Ago,’ commenting on 

capital punishments thirty years before the time 

when he is publishing as “ outside Newgate at the 

beginning of this century.” Nemo. 
Temple. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

The Perfect Way ; or, the Finding of Christ (London, 
Field & Tuer, 1882, 4to.). A prefatory advertisement 
states that “these lectures were delivered in London, 
before a private audience, in the months of May, June, 
and July, 1881.” I have been informed that they are 
the production of three authors, Are the names of these 
known! Cc. W. 


Replies. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AND WHIG VIEWS. 
(6" S, x. 328), 

The circumstance which led to Byron’s lines 
took place at a dinner given by the Prince 
Regent at Carlton House on Jan. 22,1812. The 
story is variously told by different writers, but 
all concur in the main point, that the prince said 
something after dinner, when he had drunk deeply, 
highly abusive of the Whigs, that the Princess 
Charlotte felt this keenly, bowed her head, and 
burst into tears. Some say that she left the table, 
Sheridan leading her to the door (Fitzgerald, Life 
of George IV., vol. ii. p. 86); others that the 

nt said to her, ‘“‘ You appear nervous, m 
dear ; I think you had better withdraw” (Holt, 
Life of George ITI., vol. ii. p. 418). At this time 
the Regent had practically changed sides in politics; 
he was willing to say and do anything that might 
serve his purposes; he expected his daughter to be 
equally unscrupulous and fickle, but she was not 
so easily bent. It was just about this time that 
Lady de Clifford told the Regent, in resigning the 
appointment of governess to the young princess, 
“that he had shown her that the word of honour 
of a prince and that of a gentleman were two very 
different things” (Lord Albemarle’s Fifty Years 
of my Life, i. 340). Plainly the drunken speech 
of the Regent deeply grieved the high-spirited 
young girl, not merely as reflecting bitterly on those 
whom she esteemed, but as showing how very 
lightly her father valued the principles and pro- 
mises of former years. Lord Colchester, in his 
Diary, ii. 416, merely mentions the fact in these 
words: “The Princess Charlotte dined yesterday 
at Carlton House. Her politics are strong and 
adverse to the present Government.” Lord Byron’s 
lines were probably written in January, 1812, but 
they appear printed with the date March, 1812. 
They attracted much attention, and soon got trans- 

into foreign newspapers. The princess was 


against the Regent was read with avidity, for he 
was becoming eminently unpopular. Huish, in 
his Memoirs of the Princess Charlotte, p. 70, after 
mentioning the circumstances, and quoting Lord 
Byron’s very “‘ acrimonious lines,” gives a “ severe 
but just reply which had been made to his lord- 
ship,” which commences :— 

“ Bard of the pallid front and curling hair, 

To London taste, and Northern critics dear ; 
Friend of the Dog, companion of the Bear: 
Apollo drest in trimmest Turkish gear !” 

Lord Byron, in his Journals, edited by Moore 
in 1830, vol. i. p. 496, says, in reference to this :— 

“T find all the newspapers in hysterics, and town in 
an uproar, on the avowal and republication of two 
stanzas on Princess Charlotte's weeping at Regency’s 
speech to Lauderdale in 1812. They are daily at it still 
—some of the abuse good, all of it hearty. They talk 
of a motion in our House upon it—be it so.” 
Moore adds in a note, “ But these assaults annoyed 
him.” Epwarp Sotty. 


I take it that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in The 
Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III., has drawn largely on his imagination 
for that statement about Princess Charlotte “ being 
led in tears from the dinner-table because her 
father abused the Whigs in her presence.” The 
facts, as I understand them, are not supported by 
direct evidence either of time or place. On 
‘eb. 5, 1811, the Prince of Wales was appointed 
Regent, with restricted powers for the first year. 
On Feb. 5, 1812, when the first period of con- 
ditional regency had expired, the Regent, to the 
surprise of every one, allowed the Tory ministry to 
retain office. When, three months later, Perceval 
was assassinated, vigorous efforts were rgain made 
to install the Whigs. But the attempt failed. 
Whether Princess Charlotte, who doubtless shared 
her father’s Whig sympathies, shed tears or not, is, 
perhaps, an open question ; but it is not probable 
that she was thus moved by any utterance of her 
father, whose sympathies were all in favour of the 
Whigs. Be that as it may, report gave out that 
the tears were shed, and at that moment there 
appeared in one of the papers (anonymously) the 
well-known lines :— 
“ Weep, daughter of a royal line,” &c. 
The verses were generally attributed to Thomas 
Moore, who, having no reason to be ashamed of 
them, seemed content with that assumption. The 
Regent, personally, looked upon them as fresh 
instalments of Moore’s somewhat frequent poetical 
diatribes, and there the matter might have ended, 
without any one being much the worse. But, un- 
fortunately, in 1814 appeared Byron’s Corsair, a 
m which spread like wildfire through society. 
To swell out the little book, Mr. Murray had in- 
serted some fragments, given to him for that pur- 
pose by Byron. The “ weeping lines” heralded 


fast growing into popularity, and everything telling 


the others. The murder was out. Never before 
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had there been such an outcry. Byron was abused 
by high and low alike, and only escaped personal 
insult by putting (as was usual with him) an ex- 
ceedingly brave front toward his assailants. It is 
proper here to say that the lines in question would 
not have found their way into a volume under 
Byron’s name had the poet attended to the re- 
monstrances of his friend Mr. Murray. ‘“ The 
lines to a lady weeping must go with the Corsair,” 
he writes ; “I care nothing for consequences on 
this point. My politics are to me like a young 
mistress to an old man—the worse they grow, the 
fonder I become of them.” And so they appeared. 
After the storm had burst with unexpected, nay, 
one might also say unexampled fury, another 
edition of the Corsair was demanded. Mr. 
Murray tried once more to guide his friend in this 
matter. 

“ You are to do as you please about the smaller poems,” 
writes Byron, “but I think removing them now from 
the Corsair looks like fear; and if so, you must allow me 
not to be pleased. I should also suppose that, after the 
fuss of these newspaper esquires, they would materiall 
assist the circulation of the Corsair ; an object I shoul 
imagine at present of more importance to yourself than 
Childe Harold's seventh appearance. Do as you like ; 
but don’t allow the withdrawing that poem to draw an 
imputation of dismay upon me. I care about as rhen | 
for the Courier as rd do for the Prince, or all princes 
whatsoever, except Korlorsky.” 

Since writing the above I have come across a 
foot-note, inserted in Murray’s collected edition 
of Byron’s Works (p. 552), which says: “ This 
impromptu owed its birth to an on dit, that the 
late Princess Charlotte of Wales burst into tears 
on hearing that the Whigs had found it impossible 
to put together a cabinet, at the period of Mr. 
Perceval’s death.” This cannot be correct. The 
lines were written in March, 1812. Perceval was 
assassinated on May 11, 1812. My own state- 
ment is thus materially strengthened by historic 
evidence. Ricuarp Epecumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


The date given to these lines in Murray’s 
edition of The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, 
1855, vol. ii. p. 332, is March, 1812. I transcribe 
for the benefit of Mr. Sawyer the note which is 
there appended to them ;: “‘ This impromptu owed 
its birth to an on dit that the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales burst into tears on hearing that the 
Whigs had found it impossible to form a cabinet 
at the period of Perceval’s death. They were 
appended to the first edition of the Corsair, and 
excited a sensation, marvellously disproportionate 
to their length or merit. The ministerial prints 
raved for two months in the most foul-mouthed 
vituperation of the poet—the Morning Post even 
announced a motion in the House of Lords—‘ and 
all this,’ Lord Byron writes, ‘as Bedreddin in 
the Arabian Nights remarks, for making a cream 
tart with pepper; how odd that eight lines should 


have given birth, I really think, to eight thousand !’ 
The Regent, who thought them Moore’s till their 
republication in the Corsair, said he was ‘ affected 
in sorrow rather than anger,’ having shown Lord 
Byron some civility on the appearance of the first 
two cantos of Childe Harold, ‘I feel,’ wrote the 
poet, ‘a are com — as to the Regent’s 
r ; would he n only angry. 
7G. F. B. 
[Mr, E, H. Marswatt is good enough to supply the 
same extract furnished by G. F. R. B.) 


Scssex Prace-Rarmes Locat Proverss 
(6% §. ix. 341, 401).—The following additions and 
ae pam should be made to the list already pub- 

ished :— 

23. Chiddingfold. There appears to bea blunder 
on the part of Thomas Charnock and Faller, as the 
place is not in Sussex, but just over the boundary, 
in Surrey. 

46. This should read “ Wymple de Lewes.” 

68. Steyning. The “ Penfold field” appears to 
be the meadow which St. Cuthman crossed whilst 
wheeling his invalid mother. Tv lighten his 
labours the saint had attached to the handles a 
rope, which was passed over his shoulders, and 
near Steyning the rope broke, and Cuthman sup- 
plied its place with twigs of elder, gathered near, 
which he twisted into a rope. Some mowers who 
were at work in the meadow laughed at him for 
using such fragile stuff, and they were punished 
with a heavy shower of rain, which descended at 
once and spoiled their crop of hay. The saint 
seems to have made the shower become annual on 
the mowing of the field (see Acta Sanctorum, Feb., 
tome ii. Dies viii., cit. in Lower’s Sussex Worthies). 

Four further rhymes and proverbs should be 
added to the collection. 

Brighton.—95. “ The Queen of Watering Places.” 

96. Grand Hotel. Amongst the numerous 
wealthy Jews who visit Brighton this hotel is 
colloquially known as “ Jerusalem the Golden.” 

Racton.—97. “ When the wind sits in Gunter’s 
Pool there will be rain” (ex rel Rev. F. H. Arnold). 
Gunter’s Pool is a deep place in the river Ems, 
which rarely dries up. Most of the storms through 
the valley of the Ems come from the south-west, 
which accounts for the proverb. 

Petworth.— 

98. “ Proud Petworth, poor people, 

High church, crooked steeple.” 
The leaden spire of the church, long out of the 
perpendicular, was taken down in 1800, and the 
tower was then finished off with pinnacles. 
Freperick E, Sawree. 


Brighton. 


Suaxspeare’s Brace (6" S, ix. 487, 516; x 
75, 177).—May I be allowed to correct a perhaps 
not unnatural error which Mr. Stonex has made in 
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his letter published in the Manchester Times, and 
noted by Mr. Dozett in“ N. & Q.”? How the 
Bible in question came into the possession of 
William Bradshaw I cannot tell, but it certainly 
was not owing to any connexion with the neigh- 


Bradshaw was probably the seventh son of John 
Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, near Bolton, co. Lancaster, 
whose brothers’ names, quoted from the Bible, are 
all mentioned in the pedigree, which I copy from 
the Visitation of Lancashire, 1664-5, published 


bourhood of Chapel-en-le-Frith. This William | by the Chetham Society :— 


John Bradshaw, of Bradshaw,=Isabel, dau. of ...... Ashton, 
co. Lancaster, Gent. | of Chaderton, co, Lanc, 


| 
John Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, co. Lancaster,==Alice, dau. of Sir George Leicester, 
Esq., xt. eighty-one an. Sept, 10, 1664. | of Toft, co. Cest., first wife. 


John Bradshaw, born Henry Bradshaw, amerchant George, Hugh, Eamond, Thomas. William (living 
June oo in the West Indies. in Ireland). 


A branch of this family of Bradshaw of Brad- | left no issue, and certainly never resided at Brad- 
shaw, co. Lanc., had some time previous to this, | shaw Hall, though he seems to have been on 
ciret 1400 (Burke’s Landed Gentry, under “ Brad-| friendly terms with his kinsman of Bradshaw, if 
shaw of Mile-cross”), settled in the county of Derby, | we are to judge by the fact that his name appears 
and there founded the family of Bradshaw of Brad- | as witness on several of the old family deeds in 
shaw, near Chapel-en-le-Frith. The old hall is| my father’s possession. The following pedigree 
now a farmhouse, and in the possession of my | (for which cf. Hast Cheshire Past and Present, by 
father, the representative of the Bradshaws of | J. P. Earwaker, vol. ii. p. 65, and Reliquary, 
Bradshaw, co. Derby. John Bradshaw, President | vol. viii. p. 235) will show his exact relationship 


of the Council, bapt. at Stockport Dec. 10, 1602, | to the head of the family :— 
William Bradshaw, of Bradshaw and ate eter dau. of Christopher Clayton, 
n, 


co. Derby, succeeded his brother Jo 


of Stryndes Hall, co, Chester. 


| 
Godfrey Bradshaw, of Bradshaw=-Emma, dau. of Anthony Henry Bradshaw (purchased 
and Abney. The manor of Abney | Shalcross, of Shalcross, 


was purchased 1593-4, co, Derby. 


Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw and Abney, co. Derby, mar, Anno 
Stafford (see “ N. & Q.,” 6% 8, iv. 134), from whom the Bradshaws, 
of Bradshaw, co. Derby, now represented by Charles Bradshaw 


Bowles, of Abney Manor and B haw, co, Derby. 


Dorothy, dau. and coh. 
Marple Hall, co, Chester 1606), | of Christoph, Bagshaw, 
bur, at Stockport 1619-20. of the Ridge, co. Derby. 
Henry Bradebaw, of==Catherine, dau. and 
Marple, co. Chester, | coh. of Ralph Win- 
buried at Stockport | nington, of Offer- 
1654. ton, co, Chester, 


- 
Henry Bradshaw (second, but eldest § John Bradshaw, serjeant-at-law, M.P. for co. 


surviving son), of Marple Hall, from 
whom Bradshaw Isherwoods, of 


Marple, co. Chester. 


Will not the possessor of the Bible in question | 


publish in “N, & Q.” the MS. entries? As so 
much has been said about the Bible, your readers 
would probably be much interested in them. 
ifton, 


_ Eprrara : Warertoo (6" x. 307).—By this 
1s presumably meant the amusing lines written by 
way of epitaph, though not inscribed on the tomb, 
on the leg of the Marquis of Anglesey, lost at the 


battle of Waterloo, in 1815, and buried in a garden 


adjacent to the field. See “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. ii. 249, 
320, 339, where the poem is given in full, and the 
authorship claimed by Thomas Gaspey. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Chester, President of the Council, mar. Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Marbury, of Marbury, co. 
Chester, ob. s.p. 1659. 


Miss Farren (6% 8, x. 268).—The Countess of 
Derby had three sisters, two who died young, and 
“ Kitty,” who married a Mr. Knight. Mrs. Knight 
was an actress, and, according to Petronius Arbiter 
(Memoirs of the Countess of Derby), “her chief 
merit lay in the performance of pert chambermaids 
and giddy girls, and in these characters she became 
useful in the Liverpool Theatre.” 

H. Fisuwicx. 


Foreign Onvers or Knicutaoop (6" x. 41, 
170, 253).—The suggestion of Mr. Warren, that 
knighthood by itself is universal, and knight- 
hood of an order not, seems to draw too fine a 
distinction between the two things. Mr. WARREN 
observes that “possibly knights of foreign orders 
may-be knighted as a qualification, as the knights 
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of our orders are.” This of course means that in | 
England the accolade by the sword in the creation | 
of knights-bachelors gives them a more cosmo- 

litan title of knighthood than is possessed by 

ights of foreign orders, who, as a general rule, 
are not required to go through such a ceremony. 
By the sixteenth and seventeenth articles of the 
statutes of the Order of the Bath provision is made 
for the sovereign granting the distinctive appella- 
tion of a knight-bachelor—that is to say, that of 
Sir—to all Knights of the Bath, either by investi- 
ture with insignia or else by letters patent under 
the great seal and subsequent investiture. But 
if, as contrasted with this practice and ceremony, 
foreign sovereigns choose to entirely dispense with 
investiture of the individuals they nominate or 
the chapters of their orders of knighthood elect, 
and if the statutes of such orders provide, as they 
do, that letters patent, or a decree which is tanta- 
mount thereto, shall constitute knighthood, where, 
we may ask, is the difference, except in cere- 
monial? Even as regards the use of the word 
Sir before the name of a knight-bachelor, what 
difference is there between this and the use of the 
word Cavaliere or Chevalier before the surname in 
some foreign orders, or the use of the word Ritter, 
Riddar, or the like after the surname in other 
foreign orders? It appears very much like six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. 

Faepk. Henpriks. 


A Cortovs Biunper (6 x. 227).—In the 
edition of Hazlitt’s English Proverbs published in 
1882, Mr. Terry will find that the blunder had 
been noticed by the editor, and the revised pro- 
verbial saying appears at p. 80, “As thrunk as 
three in a bed.” T. N. Brusurixip, M.D, 

Budleigh-Salterton, Devon. 


In reading a local history the other day, I found 
the author stating that the remains of the Lord 
So-and-So were buried in the gallery of such a 
church, evidently meaning the galilee. I should 
have passed over the matter, attributing it to a 
typographical error, had not the local historian 

inched the absurdity by the following foot-note : 
“The gallery has always been the seat of honour, 
and even now [fifty years ago] the rich and power- 
ful have it assigned to them as pews in token of 
their position in the country.” I apprehend the 
writer wished to assume that the poor baron’s 
coffin, like Mohammed’s, was hung between heaven 
and earth, Esoracum. 


Drownep Fippters (6" §. ix. 424).— As 
another instance of the rarity of fiddlers being 
drowned, I can give the following authentic facts. 
About twenty years ago—I regret that the exact 
date is not at hand—a collision of two steamboats 
occurred on the Ohio river between Cincinnati 
and Louisville, by which they both were wrecked 
and several persons drowned. Amongst 


passengers was Ole Bull, who, amidst the “ wreck 
of steamboats and the crush of baggage,” seized 
his violin, leaped into the water, and swam to the 
shore. Thus he saved his life and his fiddle, but 
came out himself a “ damp, 


Island Home. 


Caurcues arter Caristian Names 
§. ix. 486; x. 32, 152, 233). — Surely 
your correspondents make a grievous mistake 
in supposing that any churches are dedicated 
in the name of other than saints recognized 
by the Church. Of course, in selecting the 
name of a new church, a founder, with a tender 
recollection of some departed friend, may well 
choose a saint who bore the same name. Thus 
I well remember my brother, when in South 
Africa, being asked to name the saint to whose 
memory a new church should be dedicated, 
chose Rt, John, because John was our father’s 
name, but had not the remotest idea of canonizing 
him. There can be no doubt that in the instance 
given, 6 S. x. 152, the change of name was most 
unwarrantable. Still it -was dedicated or called 
by the name of a recognized saint. Charles 
Church, Plymouth, and, I believe, one or two 
others, are called by the name of “ King Charles 
the Martyr”; and I could wish that at some future 
Pan-Anglican Synod other saintly men, such as 
Ken and Pattison, should have memorial days 
allotted to them in our church calendar, when 
churches might be appropriately dedicated in their 
names, G. Bocer. 


The churches of St. Clement, Spotland, and St. 
Edmund, Falinge, both in Rochdale, are under- 
stood to have been named after Messrs. Clement 
and Edmund Royds, bankers of that 


I find in Thomas Read’s English Traveller, pub- 
lished in George II.’s reign:— ‘ 

“The parish of St. George in Bloomsbury, The church 
here takes its name from St. George the Martyr, to 
whom it was dedicated, in Honour to his late Majesty 
King George I. It was consecrated January 28, 1731. 
It is situated on the North Side, and at the West End of 
Hart Street, and Bloomsbury is added to distinguish 
it from other Churches dedicated to the same Saint.” 
This seems to imply that in such cases the churches 
were dedicated to duly canonized saints beari 
the names of living persons whom it was intend 
to compliment. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


To the instances given by your correspondents 
I will add St. Anne’s, Soho, and St. Anne's, 
Limehouse, both of which were built in Queen 
Anne’s reign, and as a compliment thus de- 
dicated ; for we may well believe that the ides 
of calling a church by the name of, and in memory 


the | of, the mother of the Blessed Virgin would have 
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been regarded as dreadful by those who were in- 
terested in their erection. e same explanation 
applies to all the churches in London and the 
neighbourhood which are dedicated to St. George. 
It is not he of Cappodocia and the patron saint of 
England who is intended, but the king of that 
name who was reigning at the period. Most of 
these were built out of the sum of one million 
granted by Parliament for church extension. 
Dowson. 
Arts Club. 


I think the correspondents on this subject rather 
misunderstand the dedications of the churches 
they mention. It is true that the Christian name 
of the benefactor in each case probably suggested 
the patron, but the dedication is certainly to the 
saint of the calendar. A case occurs to me in 
which a chapel of ease at Bath—Margaret Chapel 
—was named after the lady of the manor in which 
it was situate. But in this case the St, was never 
used in connexion with the name. Now both 
patroness and chapel are almost forgotten. 


Cuas, J. 
Bedford Park, W. 


“Perer Wirkins” (1* ii, 480; iii. 13; ix. 
543 ; x. 17, 112, 212). —The librarian at the London 
Institution kindly informs me as follows : ‘‘ There 
is no indication in the library of the existence of 
above-assignament. It is presumable, therefore, 
that Mr. Crossley had it.” This at least sets one 
erroneous report at rest for ever. 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Dare or Book-PLaTE REQUIRED (6 S, x. 269). 
—The English arms about which Mr. J. G. 
BraprorD inquires are the bearing of the Lanes 
of Bentley, now of King’s Bromley Manor. I 
have before me the book-plate with which the late 
Mr. Lane, of King’s Bromley, honoured my collec- 
tion. The canton of England was given to the 
family with the crest of the strawberry horse hold- 
ing the imperial crown, in grateful memory of the 
eee of King Charles IT. in his flight from 

taffordshire. Jane Lane, who has rendered the 
name of her house illustrious, rode on a pillion 
behind the king dressed as her servant. gave 
an account in “N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. xi. 501, of the 
eaeey as far as Abbot’s Leigh, in Somersetshire. 
ence they rode to the Wyndhams at Trent.. 
There Jane Lane left the king, and Juliana 
Coningsby took her place. To escape from the 
vengeance of the dominant rogues, Jane Lane and 
her brother, Col. Lane, crossed to France, where 
were received with great honour at the French 
court. King Charles, with all the Stuart grace, 
took her hand, and said, “ Welcome, my life!” 
Jane Lane had walked, disguised as a “ country 


wench,” from Bentley to the seaside. 
Her sister, Mary Lane, married Edward Nicholas. 


She is buried in Manningford Bruce Church, 
Wiltshire, where a marble tablet on the east wall, 
above the communion table, shows the following 
inscription, which I copied myself. I think it 
may an agreeable reading to many who see 
“N. & Q.”:— 

Underneath lyeth the body of Mary Nicholas daugh- 
ter | of Thomas Lane of ntley in the county of 
Stafford | Esq: a family as venerable for its antiquity as 
renowned | for its loyalty of which y* wonderfull pre- 
servation of | King Charles y* second after y* defeat at 
Worcester is | an instance never to be forgotten, in which 
glorious | action she herself bore a very considerable 
part, and | that the memory of this extraordinary ser- 
vice | might be continued to posterity, the family was | 
dignified with the addition of this signall badge of | 
honour; the armes of England in a canton ; she | was 
married to Edward Nicholas y* son of St Oliver | Nicho- 
las Cupbearer to King James y* first & Carver | to King 
Charles y° first by whom she had one only Son | who 
died before her, near to whose body she desir’d | her 
own might be interred, She died Decemb* 24" | Anno 
1686: aged 67 yeares, 

I venture to add, “Felix opportunitate mortis.” 
The tablet has a pediment, in which is placed a 
marble shield, showing per pale: —Baron, Quarterly, 
1, Az, a chevron between three birds, close, or 
(Nicholas); 2, Gu., a chevron between three esco- 
cheons or; 3, Az., three fishes naiant barwise in 
pale ; 4, ...... » on achevron between three birds 
close, two lions encountering. The tinctures are 
indistinct. In quarter 1, which is really the same 
as 4, the lions were effaced. Femme, apparently 
per chevron, in error, but should be Per fesse, or 
and az., a chevron gu. between three mullets coun- 
terchanged ; a canton of England (Lane). The 
monument to Col. Lane in Wolverhampton Church 
has a mention of the royal gift, “ Augmentatione 
Regali ex insigniis Regiis,” and shows the Lane 
coat correctly. D. P. 
Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Caricatures or THE Motreapy 
(6% §, ix. 508 ; x. 98, 234).—I have an impression 
of Leech’s caricature. It is signed “ J. Leech delt e 
sculp.,” and has the leech in a bottle without the 
words “ His mark.” At the top is printed “ Fores’s 
Comic Envelopes, No. 1,” and below the name 
and address of Messrs. Fores. This plate is etched 
by Leech, and the size is 6} in. by 4$in. There 
was probably no No. 2, as I made inquiries of the 
late Mr. Fores some years ago, and he knew of no 
other. I have seen the same design lithographed 
on a larger scale. I have also two caricatures 
(from a set, I believe, of six) after drawings by 
Madeley, lithographed by E. T. They were pub- 
lished by J. W. Southgate in 1840, and at the 
back of the envelope is printed, in white letters on 
a black ground, “ Rejected designs for the Postage 
Envelope.” My copies are Nos. 2and 4. No, 2 
has what seems to be Wellington as Britannia, 
and at the sides are postmen delivering letters to 
washerwomen, cooks, milk-women, fish-women, &c. 
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No. 4 has the Queen as Britannia, with a portrait 
of Prince Albert hung round her neck in the place 
of a shield. O'Connell represents the lion, on 
whose long tail is written, ‘‘ Erin go Bragh—my 
envelope tail.” The lion is resting on “ Blarney 
stone.” In the right-hand corner Lords Mel- 
bourne, Russell, and another, are feeding John 
Bull with letters, and over them, “Stuff him well. 
John Bull must be fed.” The angels at the top 
are represented by political characters, and at the 
right and left top corners are the Prince Albert re- 
ceiving a letter at Gotha, and the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent also reading a letter. I have 
never seen Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6, although I have 
been looking out for them for the last twenty 
years. While on the subject of the Mulready 
envelope, I may mention that I have also an 
India paper engraver’s proof before the words, 
“Postage, Two Pence,” with the following in 
ncil: “A proof impression from the original 
rass block, to John Pye, Esq., from W. Mal- 
ready, April, 1840.” Atcernon GRAVES. 
Roslyn House, Finborough Road. 


Lorp Mowracore (6" §, ix. 207, 235, 277; x. 
33).—Neville, Marquess of Montacute ; Browne, 
Viscount Montague; names ending with a final ¢ 
are often misspelt—even the bearers are not 
uniform in their use of it. Montacute is the 
Latin form of Montague, Montague is the old 
form of Montagu; the name comes from Mons- 
acutus, or Montis-acutis, a hill near Martock, in 
Somerset, where the name is perpetuated as 
Montacute. Neville has not been used by the 
Brownes in connexion with Montague. The 
Brownes inherit the blood of many great families, 
notably Fitzalan, which is now so frequent in the 
Howard family. An heiress of Fitzalan brought 
Betchworth to the senior line of Surrey, from 
whom the Brownes of Cowdray, Viscounts Mon- 
tague, descend in a junior line. 

Hobart. 


Wueate on Waeat=Sanies (1" vi. 579; 
vii. 96; viii. 208, 302; 6" 8. viii. 470 ; ix. 53).— 
I am greatly surprised to find that in the first 
edition of the A.V., 1611, there is “ neither wheale 
or wheal, but whey”; but this discovery, though 
interesting, does not in the least affect my argu- 
ment. If, as I contended (following W. S. W., 
1" 8. viii. 302), the writers of the preface to the 
A.V. wished to translate the “ pro lacte sanies ” of 
Pope Sixtus, whey must be a misprint, for it can- 
not possibly be a translation of sanies. And that 
it is a misprint I have very strong evidence, seeing 
that so early as 1619* (and perhaps earlier, for I 
have not come across any edition of the A.V. 


* The 1619 edition which I have was “imprinted at 
m by Bonham Norton and Iohn Bill, Printers to 
Maiestie, u.po,x1x,”’ 


the King’s most Excellent 


between 1611 and 1619) wheale had taken the 
lace of whey, and has ever since kept it. Now, 
in 1619 (only eight years after the appearance of 
the first edition) the greater number of the re- 
visers must still have been alive, and this substi- 
tution cannot have taken place without the cog- 
nizance of one or more of them. 

Whey is, indeed, “ understandable of the people,” 
and this is no doubt why in the first edition of the 
A.V. it was substituted by the printers for wheale, 
which they did not understand; but I deny 
altogether that it gives good sense. “ Whey 
instead of milk” immediately after such a very 
strong expression as “gall of dragons instead of 
wine,” would, indeed, be a lamentable anti-climax. 
Whey, it is true, is less good than milk, but there 
is infinitely less difference between them than 
between “gall of dragons” and wine ; besides 
which, there is nothing nasty or noxious in whey, 
whereas the gall of dragons must have been looked 
upon as not only filthy, but poisonous. 


F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Maaoicat Rires (6" §. ix. 461; x. 
37, 57, 92, 256): “Sater Sativa” (6S. ix. 428, 
514; x. 134, 256).— Permit me to refer your 
numerous correspondents who are interested in 
these subjects to Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
edited by W. Carew Hazlitt, i. 241; ii. 171-3; 
iii. 164-8 and 228-3i. Allow me also to quote 
the concluding stanzas of the beautiful alcaic 
ode addressed by Horace to Phidyle, which finds 
a parallel as to the same train of thought in 
Micah, vi. 6-8:— 

“ Te nihil attinet 
Tentare multa cede bidentium 
Parvos coronantem marino 
Rore deos fragilique myrto, 
Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumtuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica.” 
Carm., lib. iii. 23, v, 13-20. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Wiverrep (6% S. x. 268).—The follow- 
ing account of St. Winefred occurs in Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary :— 

“St. Winefred, daughter of a powerful lord named 
Thewith and niece to St, Beuno, lived in monastic 
seclusion near the foot of the hill on which Holywell 
now stands. Cradocus, the son of a neighbouring king, 
became enamoured of the beauty of St. Winefred, a 
enraged at her repulses, struck off her head with his 
sword. The severed head, after rolling down the side of 
the hill, stopped near the church of St. Beuno, and s 
spring burst forth from the spot where it rested. St. 

uno, taking up the head, united it to the body, and St. 
Winefred is said to have survived her decapitation fifteen 
years. On the death of St. Beuno, St. Winefred is said 
to have retired to Gwytherin and placed herself under 
the protection of St, Elerius. ere she became the 
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abbess of a convent of nuns after the death of Theonia, 
and here she died and was buried. In the churchyard 
at Gwytherin are four stones marking the site of her 
ve, but her mortal remains were removed in the reign 
of Stephen to the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Shrewsbury. There was a chapel dedicated to St. Wine- 
fred on the south side of the church at Gwytherin, but 
al! traces of it have now disappeared.” 
Kate Trompsoy. 


I quote the following from the quatriéme fasci- 
cule of an immense work now in progress, viz. 
Répertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age, 

Ulysse Chevalier, tome premier, Bio-Biblio- 
gtaphie (Paris, La Société Bibliographique, 1877- 
1883), a work which, when complete, will sur- 

the now very scarce Bibliotheca Historica 
Mediit Alvi of Aug. Potthast, 2 vols, Berlin, 
1862-68. The first volume alone contains forty 
thousand entries, including 1,785 personages of 
the name of John. The author, M. l’Abbé U. 
Chevalier, has courteously sent me the proof-sheets 
of his introduction, which gives full details of this 
grand work, and which I shall be glad to lend to 
any one interested in the subject:— 

“ Wenefride (Se.), vierge, décés en Angleterre v. 600, 
Nov. 3. Anal. Juris Pontif. (1863), vi. 1822. Capgrave 
(N.), Legenda Anglia (1516), 296. F. ([.), The Admir- 
able Life of St. Wenefride, 1635, 12mo.; 1712, 18mo. 
Falconer (John), The Life of St. Winefrid, 8. Omer, 
1635, 8vo. Fleetwood (Will.), The Life and Miracles of 
St. Wenefrede, Virgin. Martyr, and Abbess, Patroness of 
Wales......with some Historical Observations, Lond., 1712, 
8v0.; wb. 1713, 8vo. Gent (Thom.), Holy Life and Death 
of St. Winefred, and other Religious Persons, a poem, 
York, 1743, 12mo. Hardy, Descript. Catal. (1862), I. i. 
179-84, ii. 910. Hearne, Script. Hist. Anglic., xix. 
(1725), exvi-cci. Lowndes, Bibl. Engl., 2872. Meyrick 
(Thom.), Life of St. Wenefrede, Virgin, Martyr, and 
Abbess, Patroness of North Wales and Shrewsbury, Lond., 
1878, 8vo. Rees (W.J.) dans Welsh MSS, Soc., iv. (1853), 
Be. Robert de Salop. Surius, Vite Ss. (1618), xi, 


Jxo, Hopson. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Winifred, it is said, was the daughter of Thewith, 
a British noble of the seventh century, and was 
instructed in the Christian religion by her uncle 
St. Beuno(or Bueno). She was remarkably beautiful, 
and Prince Cradoc (or Cradocus), the king’s son, fell 
in love with her, but being repulsed, cut off her 
head with his sword, for which he was struck dead 
by the curses of Beuno and the earth swallowed 
him up. Winifred’s head rolled down the hill, and 
where it stopped a spring gushed forth, her blood 
colouring the pebbles over which it flowed and 
making fragrant the surrounding moss. St. Reuno 
picked up her head and reunited it and her body, 
after which Winifred took the veil and lived a 
life of sanctity for fifteen years. Beuno before he 
quitted this part of the country assured to her 
three great privileges :— 

“That her blood should never be washed out of the 


other world, and that all letters or presents she should 
send to him would come safe to his hands at Clynogvawr, 
fifty miles off, by this well, which communicated with 
the sea.” 
Seven years after she went to Gwytherin, in Den- 
bighshire, where she became the head of a nun- 
nery, and was buried in the church, where four 
upright stones, one of them having a rude inscrip- 
tion, are shown for her tomb. Thence she was 
removed, in the reign of Stephen, to Shrewsbury, 
where she remained till the Dissolution. In the 
seventeenth century the spring at Treffynnon 
(now Holywell) could boast of thousands of 
votaries. James II. paid a visit to the shrine in 
1688. Pennant found the roof hung round with 
the crutches of grateful cripples. He says:— 

“The resort of pilgrims of late years to these Fonta- 
nalia has considerably decreased ; the greatest number 
are from Lancashire. In the summer still a few are to 
be seen in the water, in deep devotion, up to their chins 
for hours, sending up their prayers or performing a 
number of evolutions round the polygonal well, or thread- 
ing the arches between and the well a prescribed number 
of times " (sic). 
An attempt to revive the public faith in the 
Flintshire saint was made in 1805, when a 
pamphlet was published relating how a young 
woman was cured of her lameness after once bath- 
ing in St. Winifred’s Well. Dr. Powell ascribes 
the first invention of this legend to the monks 
of Basingwerk. The parish church on the hill 
above is dedicated to St. Winifred, and near by 
stood the castle of Treffynnon or St. Winifred, 
fortified by the Earl of Chester 1209. 

Constance RusskLt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Has not this life been done in the Lives of the 
English Saints, edited, some forty years ago, by 
Card. Newman? If so, it is likely to be one of the 
best. Alban Butler devotes several pages to her 
on November 3, and refers to early sources, With 
regard to her name, he says “it means in A.-S, 
winner of peace, but in the British fair countenance 
(Camd., Rem., p. 104); thus St. Winfrid [stc] changed 
his name in foreign countries into Boniface, making 
@ name uncouth to foreigners easy to them.” 
Further on he gives Guenfride and Guenvera as 
equivalents for Winefred. Others derive Boniface 
from well doing, and in Italian Fazio is one of its 
forms. A. F. Pott, Die Personennamen, has Boni- 
fatius=Eutyches. With regard to traditions of 
St. Winefred’s Well, I knew a person who was 
reckoned to be in the last stage of consumption 
ten years ago, and is now living in fairly good 
health, who ascribes his recovery to a pilgrimage 
thither. R. H. Busx. 


Mr. Hvueues will find a short account of this 
saint and her connexion with Holywell in Parker's 
Calendar of the English Church, p. 299. The 


that her merits should be all prevalent in one or 


churches of Branscombe and Monaton in Devon, 
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and Screveton in Notts, are dedicated to her. She 
is commemorated November 3. A fuller life is 
supplied in Mr. Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints, 
san for November. He gives all the sources 
of information about her. He says that her real 
name ought to be spelt Gwenfrewi. 

E. Leaton 


Catneprats x. 244). — Coincidentally 
with this inquiry appearing a French friend 
happened to point out to me a bizarrerie of his 
language by which Milan Cathedral is always 
spoken of as “‘ Le Déme de Milan.” Of course it 
is an adaptation of the Italian duomo. At the 
same time the Italian idiosyncrasy may be noted 
by which while in every town the big church 
comes to be called the Duomo, whether cathedral 
or not, and is often spoken of familiarly without 
the article (as with us “father” is more familiar 
than “ my father”), yet the biggest church of all 
goes almost exclusively by the name of San Pietro, 
almost never being called Il Duomo; at Venice, 
too, St. Mark’s enjoys a similar exemption. 

R. H. Busx. 


At Worcester the inhabitants speak of the 
cathedral as “ the college.” And, if I am not mis- 
taken, the same expression is made use of at Bristol. 

Epwarp H. Manswatt, M.A. 

The Worcester people always speak of their 

cathedral as “ college.” J. B. W. 


Enoravines, Views, &c., or Farrs (6 §. x. 
249).—There is an old engraving of the “ Proces- 
sion of Lady Godiva at Coventry Fair,” engraved 
by M. U. Fears, 1, Warwick Square, Paternoster 
Row, published by Henry Merridew Coventry. 
Evelyn, in his Diary, in describing the Frost Fair 
on the Thames in January, 1683/4, says there 
was “a map or landskip cut in copper representin 
all the manner of the camp, and the seve 
actions, sports, and pastimes thereon in memory 
of so signal a frost.” Constance Russktt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Rasraquobkre S. x. 9,31,453).—Dr. Caance 
proves my case. As for the Brésilien, Brasseur, 
who played the part, uttered hideous soun 
extremely like the word. D. 


Avexe (6" S, x. 348).—In the absence of an 
authority (that I can find) for the use of this ss | 
I venture to hazard a guess that it denoted an 
amethystine blue, the colour used by bishops. 
There is a sort of amethystine quartz, called pierre 
d@évique, from which the gems of bishops’ rings 
are formed ; and certain birds of the same colour 
in South and Central America are called évéques 
(obispos), just as others are called cardinales, 
Cardinal is still a recognized shade of red in 
France. Littré gives the Provengal form, avesque. 


Conf. Littleton’s Lat. Dict. under E. eveck and 
L. ibex; and Bailey’s Dict. under eveck, ebeck. 
Qu. also évéque (hermine 

S. Cuarnock, 


Tue Oxpest Fairy tn (6" ix. 503; 
x. 113, 159, 210, 350).—On p. 350 a printer’s error 
has made me say whomsoever where I should have 
said, and where I certainly did say, whosoever. One 
would not willingly bear the reproach of using an 
accusative for a nominative ; for some are captious 
and some are cruel, but none (if they can help it) are 
ungrammatical. When the author of Lorna Doone 
was correcting the proof of the preface to his 
twentieth edition, a certain printer took upon him, 
three times over, to alter the author’s nor into or, 
He had his way, and the error be per But 
that printer’s triumph was shortlived: “— in the 
book this day he prints no more.” A. J. M. 

(We gladly insert our correspondent’s humorous pro- 

The grammatical point he raises is, however, open 
to discussion. } 


Otp Cara (6% §. x. 348).—The Dutch words 
quoted ought to be, “So lang als son en maan sal 
staan, sal Orange niet onder gaan”; or in English, 
“As long as the sun and the moon will be in 
existence [literally stand] Orange shall not go 
under.” The capital D quoted by Mr. Gairrix- 
HOOFE seems to be ond, Heyri van Lavy, 


The motto on Mr. Grirrinuoore’s plate is 
plain enough ; but either he has copied it wrongly 
or the artist has blundered in his work. Correctly 
written it is as follows: “So lang als son & maan 
sal staan, sal Oranie niet vergaan,” %.¢., “ As 
long as sun and moon shall last, the [house of] 
Orange shall not fail” What the capitals in the 
line above it mean I know not. 

Frep. Noreate. 


Wake Famity (6" §. x. 348).—I have a co 
of Archbishop Wake’s work on the above family, 
which, if it is convenient to Mr. Atrrep Wakz, 
I shall be very pleased to show him. I cannot 
undertake to hel it him, as it has several letters 
in it from one of the family to myself. None ofthe 
references given by the Editor ap to answer 
the query, and three or four them 
takin in parishes, and not to the family 
all. D. G. E. 


[The Rev. H. T. Guiretrn, of Smallburgh Rectory, 
Norwich, also offers to lend Mr, Wake the volume. } 


Festivat or St. Mary tae Viror (6% 8. 
x. 269).—There are six festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Sarum and other calendars of the 
Roman rite, viz., Purification, February 2; Annun- 
ciation, March 25; Visitation, July 2, with octave 
on 9; Assumption, August 15, with octave on 22; 
Nativity, September 8, with octave on 15; Con- 
ception, December 8. For information as to when 
these various festivals were first instituted, or 
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appear in calendars, see Baring-Gould’s Lives of 

Saints. There must be some mistake about 
Angust 15 being assigued as ‘‘the feast of the 
Virgin Mary” in any edition of Edward VI.’s 
first Prayer Book; but the Feast of the Assump- 
tion may, I dare say, be found in some calendars 
of that period, as in some modern almanacks. 
Of the above feasts, the Purification and Annun- 
ciation only were retained in Edward's first book. 
The rest, except the Assumption, were reinserted 
in the Anglican Calendar as black-letter days in 
1604. In olden times all the festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin were kept in all our churches, whether 
dedicated to her or not. I do not know of any 
rule as to village feasts being kept on one or the 
other, but should think that, at any rate in later 
medieval times, the Assumption would be very 
generally observed in that way, as still in Roman 
Catholic countries. Sometimes, perhaps, and for 
oe local reasons, the fair may have been on 

octave-day, August 22. 


This festival, more commonly known as the 
“ Assumption of the B.V.M.,” is common to the 
churches of the East and West. It is observed on 
August 15; the 22nd would be the octave, which 
Baine has probably mistaken for the festival. It 

rs first to have been instituted about the 
year 813. According to Sarum use it is a principle 
double, and in the Roman Calendar it stands as 
a double of the first class. In the Eastern Church 
it is described as the “falling asleep” of the 
B.V.M. Gregory the Great is said to have 
transferred its observance from January 18 to 
August 15. This festival has not been observed 
by the English Church since the time of Ed. VI., 
though I find it appearing in the Calendar of 
Preces Private, published by authority, 15 Eliza- 


beth, 1573. F. A, Buayrpes, 
Bedford, 


Ericram Wantep (6% S, x. 309).—The epi- 
gram referred to by C. S., as quoted to me at the 
time, ran as follows :— 

“ Messrs. Baxter, Rose and Norton 

Deny the claimant ’s Arthur Orton ; 

But they admit, what 's more important, 

He's done what Arthur Orton oughtn’t.” 
The firm mentioned in the first line were, it will 
be remembered, the plaintiff’s solicitors, I think 
there is no doubt about the first line having run 
as above, & 

(Mr. Gronce Nose, Portico, Manchester; the Rev. 

Leaton Lapy and Mr. J. 
Carrick Moore oblige with the same information, 
making in each case one or two unimportant changes. 
Mr. E. H, MarsHaut says that the epigram, neatly ex- 


Pressed in a prose form, : 
of the Tichboene trial} appeared in Punch at the time 


Tar Warrecuarer Aurarrrece (6% x. 249). 
—In the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 
1784 (vol, liv. pt. ii. p. 644), is an interesting 


account of the altarpiece in which Dr. Kennett 
was represented as Judas. A print of the painting 
is there stated to be in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, where it doubtless still remains, 
According to tradition, the altarpiece was ulti- 
mately removed from Whitechapel to the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, See also Gent. Mag., ut 
supra, p. 729. Sivvey L. Lee. 


Dr. Welton maliciously set up the portrait of 
Dr. White Kennett (afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough) as Judas in a picture of the Lord’s 
Supper. He was most incongruously seated in an 
elbow-chair in a priest’s gown and band, like a 
dignified clergyman of the Church of England. 
A reward of ten guineas was offered to any person 
“who would discover the designer and director of 
that impious fancy.” It was taken down by order 
of the Bishop of London May 3, 1714. The sub- 
stance of this will be found in J. P. Malcolm’s 
London Redivivum, iv. 449. It is there also stated 
that “‘the obnoxious picture is now the altar- 
piece of St. Alban’s Abbey Church by the gift of 
a certain Newcome, who purchased it.” Welton 
was ejected 1716, for neglecting to take the oath 
of fidelity tothe Government. I should think that 
at St. Albans the memory of it would still be 
traceable. Probably as a picture it had no value 
whatever ; so that if once removed from the Abbey 
it would in all likelihood be destroyed. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


§. ix. 85, 132).— 
The following, from Smith’s Book for a Rainy 
Day, p. 5, may interest inquirers about these 
articles :— 

“1767. Being frequently thrown into my cradle by 
the servant, as a cross little brat, the care of my tender 
mother induced her to purchase one of Mr. Burchell’s 
Anodyne Necklaces, so strongly recommended by two 
eminent physicians, Dr. Tanner, the inventor, and Dr. 
Chamberlain, to whom he had communicated the pre- 
scription ; and it was agreed by most of my mother's 
gossipping friends, that the effluvia arising from it, 
when warm, acted in so friendly a manner, that my 
fevered gums were considerably relieved.” ° 


Cartoon sy H. B. (6" x. 109, 197). — 
“Lord Althorpe” in my explanation of this 
cartoon is wrong. F. R. B. has correctly given 
the name as Lord Morpeth. 

Henry H. Greps. 


ApmrraL Teomp (6 x. 146, 215, 294),— 
Permit me a last word (the only privilege left to 
a woman) in defence of my correction of Mr. 
Owen's quotation from Pepys’s Diary. I also 
quoted from Lord Braybrooke’s edition, but, of 
course, used the one under my hand, namely, that 
in the British Museum Reading-Room, which I 
see is dated 1848, so that both Mr, Owen and 
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myself are right. I regret it did not occur to me 
to consult an earlier edition. Etten Satmon. 


Wetsa Inscription (6" §. x. 308).—A lady 
born in the Principality, to whom I submitted this 
question, declared the forms given to be non- 
sensical, and made a contemptuous reference to 
*Englishman’s Welsh.” Another Welshwoman 
said there must be serious errors in deciphering or 
copying. Some hours later, however, by an effort 
little short of inspiration, as it seems to me (con- 
sidering the number of double d's), one of my fair 
friends was enabled to take steps towards solving 
the riddle. Reversing the collection of letters given 
in the query, we get, “yn roydd conedd oi ddy.” 
Slightly altering, we have “yr oydd conedd oi dy.” 
This is equivalent to “there was Conedd in his 
favour,’ or “on his side,” otherwise, ‘‘Conedd 
was in his favour.” I cannot throw light on 
“conedd.” It may be a proper name, but by my 
friends Gomer, the name of a famous warrior, is 
suggested, and may stand in the absence of any- 
thing likely to be nearer the truth. My own mere 
smattering of the language does not give much help. 

Witrrep HarGrave. 


Macazine” (6% x. 260).— 
The dialogues referred to were privately printed 
by Lady Thomond in 1816; were published in 

urray's edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
1835; again by Mr. Cotton in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and his Works, Longman, 1856 ; and, lastly, 
by Tom Taylor in Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by C, R. Leslie and Tom Taylor, vol. ii. 
p. 249. F, T. ©. 


Canotine Baver (6 S. x. 308).—If Mr. Scor 
will refer to the Posthumous Memoirs of Karoline 
Bauer, just published by Remington & Co., he 
will there read Karoline Bauer's own account of 
the so-called “ morganatic marriage” (?) between 
herself and Prince Leopold of Koburg. 1. The 
ceremony (?) is thus described in her own words, 
in vol. ii. p. 135: “Thus then, on the 2nd of July, 
1829, there took place a kind of marriage ceremony 
in our little house in Regent’s Park, but so drearily 
desolate,” &c. “ No clergyman placed his hands on 
my head to invoke a blessing, no bridal wreath 
adorned my locks,” &c. 2. She does not allude 
to the birth of any child by Prince Leopold. 3. 
Karoline Bauer was alive at the time of the 
marriage of King Leopold with the Princess Louise 
d'Orléans. At p. 318, vol. ii, she says: “ My 
union with Prince Leopold was dissolved by our 
mutual representative, Karl Stockmar, in the 
same mysterious manner as it had been formed 
the year before.” Mr. Scor can therefore judge 
for himself, by a perusal of the book, whether such 
a union as she herself describes can by any stretch 
of the imagination be properly called a “mor- 
ganatic marriage,” C. BR. T. 


Moroan Famity or Luanrarnam (6% §. x, 
323).—Sir Edward Morgan was forty-eight years 
of age only at his death in 1653, therefore it is 
quite certain that the Rev. Robert Morgan, who 
was killed in Ireland in 1641, was not his son, 
Further, it is somewhat improbable that a son of a 
Welsh Roman Catholic family should appear in 
Ireland as a Protestant clergyman. I believe that 
no Robert or Griffith can be found in any pedigree 
of the Morgans of Llantarnam, and that there 
must be some mistake in the tradition related by 
your inquirer. H. S. Mitmay, 

Society of Antiquaries. 


Heypon Famity (6" §. x. 167, 237, 334).— 
Can any of those gentlemen who have replied to 
inquiries respecting the Heydon family assist me 
by giving the name of the heiress of the Heydons 
who, according to Lysons (May. Brit., p. 601), 
married Henry Fry, who was, I believe, the last 
of the Frys who resided at Deer Park, near Buck- 
erell? Iam endeavouring to trace the pedigree 
of the Fry family, and any assistance in dates of 
marriages, births, &c., or any particulars of interest 
would much oblige. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 

Dates or Deata Wantep (6 S. x. 268).— 
William FitzHugh, M.P. for Tiverton 1804-19, 
died March 5, 1842. He had been elected F.S.A. 
in 1800. Gent. Mag. (1842), xvii. 449 (1855), 
xliv. 332; Berry's Hants Genealogies, p. 144. 
John Spencer Smith, M.P. for Dover 1802-6, 
died June 5, 1845. Full memoir in Biographie 
Universelle (Michaud), xxxix. 472-4 ; also Fétis, 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens (deuxidme 
édition), viii. 54. Gorpon Goopwiy, 

46, Knowle Road, Brixton, 8. W. 


“Tae (6% S, x. 248).— The Sphynz 
was a monthly periodical of double acroatics, 
published in London in 1866, in quarto, but 
printed at Basingstoke. Nos, 1 to 3 were issued, 
but no more than that were published. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Cassireripes (6 §S. x. 261).—The Berlengas 
rocks (recently spoken of in “N. & Q.” as “ Bur- 
lings ”) lie north of the Tagus and off the Iberian 
peninsula, Is it possible that in Roman times 
they were larger than now? I know nothing of 
their geology. W. M. C. 


A Hotperxess Game anp 1Ts Ortarn 8. 
x. 266)—The game of “ Tiggy touchwood ” used 
to be played here when I was a boy, and still 
is, as described by your correspondent, with the 
difference that if children touched wood anywhere 
they were safe. When a child had pedo to 


“ King’s speech,” 
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Our Curistuas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 
Shaks and Montaigne: an Endeavour to explain 
the Tendency of “ Hamlet ” from Allusions in Contem- 
porary Works, By Jacob Feis. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& 


Co.) 

In the library of the British Museum there is to be seen 
acopy of the folio edition of John Florio's translation 
of Montaigne’s Zssays, with the name of William Shak- 
speare written on the fly-leaf. The authenticity of this 
autograph has been disputed, though Sir Frederic 
Madden considered that it challenged and defied sus- 
picion. That Shakspeare knew something of Montaigne’s 
writings there can, however, be no doubt. The speech 
of Gonzalo in the first scene of the second act of the 
Tempest, commencing with the words, “ I’ the common- 
wealth I would by contraries execute all things,” which 
is evidently copied from a passage in Florio's translation 
of the thirtieth chapter of the first book of the Essays, 
isa sufficient proof of this fact. Long ago it was said 
by Sterling in an old number of the London and West- 
minster Review that “ it would doubtless be easy to trace 
many apparent transferences from the Frenchman into 
the Englishman's works, as both were keen observers of 
mankind in the same age and neighbouring countries.” 
Mr. Feis, however, is not content with this explanation 
of the similarity in some of the thoughts of these two 
great men. His object in writing this book has been to 
show that the tendency of the play of Hamlet is of a con- 
troversial nature, that it was directed against the prin- 
ciples of Montaigne’s essays, and that it was intended at 
the same time as a reply to Ben Jonson’s criticisms. Mr. 
Feis has spent considerable pains over his work, and has 
made a close investigation into the contemporary events 
and dramas of the time, more cially into the con- 
troversy between Jonson and Dekker. Though Florio's 
translation was not published until 1603, Mr. Feis, un- 
dismayed by this difficulty, has attempted to prove that 
Shakspeare must have been well acquainted with Mon- 
taigne three years before the appearance of Florio's 
folio. The book is one which is worth the attention of 
students of Shakspeare, though its perusal may not carry 
conviction with it. “Those who have lived as long as 
myself in the midst of Shakspearian criticism,” once said 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, “will be careful not to be too 
certain of anything”—a remark which many a Shak- 
spearian theorist would do well to lay to heart, We may 
add that it is an odd coincid , especially when we 
bear in mind Mr, Feis’s theory, though it scems to have 
escaped his notice, that the British Museum also possesses 
another copy of the same edition of Florio's translation 
with the autograph of Ben Jonson on the fly-leaf. 


In the Quarterly for October many readers will at 
once turn to see what are the latest views of that famous 
party organ on the “ Nature of Democracy.” They 
will not be disappointed if they expect Cassandra notes 
of warning as to our present position, which is forcibly 
described as drifting towards “a type of government 
associated with terrible events—a single Assembly armed 
with full powers over the Constitution—a theoretically 
all-powerful Convention, governed by a practically all- 
powerful Secret Committee of Public Safety.” With 
this dark future looming, it is a relief to turn to the 
interesting t of Massillon's ificent oratory, 
before which kings and nobles of the old régime trembled 


in their seats as he asked where were “ the elect.” John 
de Witt attracts the pen of writers in the Quarterly as 
well as in the Ldinburgh. France claims a twofold 
measure of attention, and Richelieu’s influence and 
position in French history are discussed with a decided 
ascription of most of the miseries of the latter days of 
the old monarchy to the inherent vice of feudalism—the 
lack of “unity and homogeneity ’—increased by the 
peculiar mode of the growth of the power of the Crown 
at the expense of the feudal power, There is a good 
deal of truth in this view, but there are other elements 
to be considered in French as in all other European 
medizeval history. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for October, besides an appre- 
ciative article on the Earl of Malmesbury’s Memoirs, 
which enables us to read of Napoleon III. at Ham, at 
the Tuileries, and in his final exile in England, contains 
an interesting account of the value to science of moun- 
tain observatories. The Pyrenees, the Andes, and the 
“ fire-rent, water-worn” peaks of the Sierras above the 
Golden Gate of the Pacific, are each and all contributing 
their quota to our increased knowledge of the heavens. 
In “ Riaus Groth” we read of a poet who learned the 
tongue in which he uttered his thoughts from “ the 
mother in the house, the children in the lanes, the men 
at the market.” Very far is this Ditmarsh tongue, then, 
from being a “ lingua aulica, cortigiana,” as Dante wrote 
of his Italian, The Ireland of the seventeenth century— 
a land of “ toom faulds and bluidy hearths ”—is presented 
to us as seen by her latest historians, Miss Hickson and 
Father Murphy, 8.J., both of whose works deserve the 
attention of the seeker after truth. 


Besrpss telling a striking story, “ A Female Nibilist,” 
which appears in the CornAiil, supplies a curious insight 
into the means by which the constant search of the Rus- 
sian police is baffled.—Mr, Grant Allen, in Longman’s, 
under the title “ Honey Dew,” writes on the relation be- 
tween the ant and the aphides. A short account of Ar- 
mand Carrel also appears.—All the Year Round gives a 
strikingly interesting account of Mary Read, the pirate. 
—In the English Illustrated appear an essay on “ Eton,” 
by Mowbray Morris, illustrated by Herbert Railton and 
L. Warn, and “The Malatestas of Rimini,” by A. Mary 
F. Robinson, illustrated by Joseph Pennell.—To the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Herbert Spencer supplies some 
last words about “Agnosticism and the Religion of 
Humanity.” “Faust: ‘ein Fragment,’” by Nina Ken- 
nard, is an important contribution to the same periodical. 
—Among a series of excellent papers contributed to the 
Gentleman's, Mr. W. H. Hudson's sketch of “Idle Days in 
Patagonia,” Mr. W. H, Olding’s “ Authors as Suppressors 
of their Books,” and Dr. Charles Mackay’s “ Bygone 
Celebrities and Literary Recollections,” are the best. — 
Dr. Freeman contributes to the Contemporary an emi- 
nently valuable paper on “Greek Cities under Roman 
Rule.” M. Emile de Laveleye furnishes the first of 
some thoughtful and readable descriptions of ‘ Wiirz- 
burg and Vienna,” and Prof. Seeley continues his essay 
on “Goethe.”—AMacmillan deals at some length with 
“Lord Malmesbury’s Reminiscences,” and has an enter- 
taining defence by H. I). T, of the House of Commons, 
—lIn the Antiquarian Magazine appear the fourth part 
of Mr. C. A. Ward's “ Forecastings of Nostradamus,” and 
a further chapter of Mr, Cornelius Walford’s “ History 
of Gilds."—Mr, Kebbel in the Fortnightly writes on 
“John Wilson Croker,” Prof. R. C. Jebb on “ Ancient 
Organs of Public Opinion,” and Mr. Venables, Q.C., on 
* Carlyle’s Life in London.” 


Wirn the appearance of Nos, XI. and XII.—the 
latter a double number—the reprint by Messrs. Black- 
wood of Stormonth's Dictionary of the English Language 
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is finished. Its arrangement, including the type in 
which the leading word is given, makes it unusually 
casy of reference, and the information supplied is ade- 

uate and trustworthy. Appendixes supply (1) prefixes ; 
(2) common abbreviations ; (3) Latin, French, and other 
phrases and quotations ; and (4) a complete list of Scrip- 
ture proper names, and a selection of historical, common, 
or classical names. The whole constitutes a work of high 
utility, 

We have received the fourth number of the 
Angler's Note-Book and Naturalist’s Record (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.). We are glad to see that both Prof. 
Skeat and Mr. Westwood protest against Mr. Quaritch’s 
attempt, in his Catalogue of English Literature, to 
destroy the personality of our old friend Dame Juliane 
Barnes. In the absence of further proof, we shall still 
continue to believe that Dame Juliane wrote the Book of 
Hunting. The number also contains some interesting 
“Excerpts from the Archives of London” relating to 
the catching and sale of fish, and a note on “ Privately 
Illustrated Books,” by Mr. H. T. Jenkins. 


Tux New England Historical and Genealogical Re- 
gister, No. clii., for October, which concludes the volume 
for 1884, presents the last instalment of an interesting 
posthumous work of Col. Chester, whose memory is yet 

en among English genealogists, amongst whom he 
ived and worked so long. His “ Report of Investigations 
into the Family of Baldwin of Aston Clinton,” which the 
Society has also reprinted in a separate form, constitutes 
a very characteristic memorial of our late valued con- 
tributor. We may note, as bearing on recent discussions 
in our own columns, the occurrence of the description 
“natural and lawful” brothers in letters of administra- 
tion of 1656, cited by Mr, H, F. Waters among bis 
** Genealogical Gleanings in England,” as it might be 
cited from similar letters of 1884. 

Iw the Folk-lore Journal for October Mr, Alfred Nutt 
places before the world his views on the nomenclature 
which should be adopted for the classification of the 
subject-matter of the Society's researches. Some of the 
names strike us as hard and not very likely to meet with 
general acceptance, but the question in itself is well 
worth serious consideration. 


Mélusine (Paris, Rue des Fossés St. Bernard), one of 
whose editors, M. Gaidoz, we are glad to number among 
our own correspondents, continues to devote much atten- 
tion to folk-myths. It has discussed the names and 
attributes of Ursa Major and of the Milky Way, and the 
numerous legends of visionary ships, and it promises 
similar investigations into the winds and storms of ocean 
and the strange monsters of the deep. 


In a prospectus just issued, L'/ntermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux claims to have given the solution of 
more than three thousand questions, and published more 
than two thousand inedited letters and documents upon 
literature, the fine arts, Ac. It is at present under able 
management, and is of eminent service to readers seek- 
ing information concerning French subjects, 


In the Giornale degli Eruditi of Padua, among recent 
bibliographical articles, we note the continuation of the 
important subject of the Italian universities, to which 
Dr. Corradi, of Pavia, contributes a lengthy list of pub- 
lications in the number for Oct. 15. it includes some 
French and German works on the famous school of 
Salerno, and a Spanish account of the Spanish College 
in Bologna, published on the occasion of the visit of 
Philip V. to Italy. 


which occurred last mon’ 


Toss who would like a souvenir of ye Cen- 
tenary at Aberdeen, whi » are 


informed that an excellent pho’ b, cabinet size, of 
Samuel Seabury, the first American bishop, can be pro- 
cured from Messrs, A. & R. Milne, Booksellers, 199, 
Union Street, Aberdeen, It is after the painting by 
Thomas Spence Duché, and executed by the well-known 
photographers G. W, Wilson & Co., of Aberdeen, 


A nepuceD facsimile of the beautiful cupid border, 
engraved on copper by Bartolozzi in 1763, to be used this 
nen for the ticket of admission to the Lord Mayor's 
anquet at Guildhall, will appear in the revised one- 
volume edition of Mr. Tuer’s monograph on Bartolozzi 


now in the press, 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
» all a must be — the name and 

dress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
moust observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Cou. Parpgavx (“ Books Printed on London Bridge”), 
—We can trace no such document. As none of your 
contributions has been destroyed, we are compelled to 
assume it has not reached us. 

E. J. Cuarrez, Philadelphia (Miscellaneous Queries), 
—If you will comply with the conditions weekly an- 
nounced in the thir paragraph of “ Notices to Corre- 
spondents,” your queries shall, as convenience serves, 
find insertion without any form of charge. 

E, Copnam Brewer (“ Carlyle’s French Revolution”), 
—We have received from Dr. Kaven and others answers 
to the query on this subject, p. 307. As the question is 
definitely settled by Mr, Froude’s new volume, we hesi- 
tate to occupy with it space on which there is now ex- 
ceptional pressure. 

“Oxvrorp University Macazine” (see p. 349).—-Mx. 
Jos. H. BaxeNpA.s, who at the above reference applied 
for copies of the Magazine, desires it to be known that 
his address is Worplesdon Place, Guildford. Talboys, 
Oxford, was joint publisher with Effingham Wilson, 
London, 

J, W. (“E mous=name bestowing 
In Phelps's Stormonth's J ictionary, the publication of 
which is = finished, the explanation is from Greek epi, 
upon, and onwma, a name ; hence giving one’s name toa 
people, a country, and such like. 

J. H. Crump (“ Wardell Pedigree,” &c.).—We cannot 
trace the pedigree and query of which you speak. If 
not too much trouble, rewrite, and head “ Duplicate.” 

R, 8, Cannock Khedive ”).—Kindly spell out the 
Arabic words in the manner requested by QuRNELIUS, 
ante, p. 335. 

J. A. J, Hovuspey (“Sun dancing at Easter ”).—This 
subject was discussed in June last. See 6t 3. ix, 456. 

F, Roe (“ Oh......that mine adversary bad written & 
book "’),—Job xxxi. 35, 

worice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“LEARNED, CHATTy, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


Vols. I. to 1X. 


AND QUERIES. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


Volumes I, to IX. of the Sixth Series of Nores anp QueERIzEs contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Execcutions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward If. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIT. at the Battle of the Boyne—* The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
RL Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens — Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles 
“The Land of the Leal”"—John Gilpin—* Reynard the 
Lead, kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Centur The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen's 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to “‘ Endymion "—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘* Dame Europa” 
at Jnpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—*“ Eikon Basilike Deutera "—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—*‘ The Book ”—Notes 
on the “ Religio Medici "—Authorship of the “ Imitatio” 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-loro. 
Slavonic Mythology — Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—“ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘tTom Jones” on the French 

Stage—“‘ Auld Robin Gray ” — “ gs of Lena”— 
MS. of Gray’s “‘ Elegy”—The “‘ Mystery” of 8. Panta- 

n—Rogers’s “ Pleasures of Memory ”—“ Blue bonnets 
over the Border "—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson's Palace of Art ”—Ballad of “ William and 
Margaret”—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Chas. ley—** Cross Purposes "—Tennyson’s Dream 
of Fair Women ”—“ Logie o’ Buchan.” ag 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘* Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence— Play old Goose- 
berry—“*The grey mare is the better horse ”— Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin — money—Getting into a scrape. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle— Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting— Argosy—Jennet— Bedford — Maiden 
in of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulruch — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘“‘ Hours” of Raphael— 
Rubens'’s “Daniel and the Lions”—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
= Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘‘ Attack on 
ersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig~— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
ence”—The ‘Month's Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
carlet—The Irish ee n Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
“ Persii Satire”"—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—** Vescus” in Georgics 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
lliad i.—Aristophanes’ “‘ Rane "—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—*‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub Street—Porta del Popolo—* Turk’s Head ” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of 8t. Paul's Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle— Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castie—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K, 
—Iadies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery — 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesscs and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
rte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers-~ 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Chutch Registers — Arm-in-arm—E, O,— Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon, 


~eater— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(@* 8, X. Nov. 8, '84, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


On JANUARY Ist, 1885, will be published, 


Volume I. (Abbadie~—Anne), demy 8vo. of 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


PURTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS; AND IT IS CONFIDENTLY 
EXPECTED THAT THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT FIFTY VOLUMES. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s, 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 18s, 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than half a centtiry, 


been generally felt. 


Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography, 
present day sueh a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. 


At the 


division of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dicti y. The German 
and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad; and it Is intended to provide a Dictionary for our 


own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 


Just published, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo. Gs. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 


By COLONEL the HONOURABLE J, COLBORNE, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


*«The story abounds in incidents of camp life, of native society and manners, and in scenic descriptions, brief and vividly 


realistic,” —Daily News, 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On November 2ist will be ready, feap. Svo. Se. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Robert 


BROWNING. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S “ GOD AND HB BIBLE.” 
On November 17th, Popular Edition, Abridged, 
with a Preface, crown Svo0. 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to 


“ Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNO 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF “ DON QUIXOTE.” 
In the press, 4 vols. Svo. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERV. ANTES 
SAAVEDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by 
JOHN ORMSBY, Translator of the “ Poem of the Cid.” 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
In the press, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
STUDIES in RUSSIA, By Augustus 
J.C. HARB, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,” ec. 
In the press, 1 vol. crown Svo. with Illustrations, 
SKETCHES in HOLLAND and 
SCANDINAVIA. By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARB, Author of “ Cities 
of italy,” Wanderings in Spain,” &. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


IRISH ESSAYS ont OTHERS. Crown 8yvo. ts. 6d. 

Contents :—The An U Irish Grievance—Rece, 
ad Gentes’ The Future of at Eton— 

The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 

LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism Rritish 
Liberalism— Perro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to Tagiich Litera- 
ture—Palkland—A French Critic oa Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

*, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface, crown Svo. 2s. 62. 


baa and the BIBLE. A Review of Objecti 
»gma."’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 
With a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and 


— of England. Third Edition, Revised. Small crowa 6¥®. 
4s 
CULTURE ana ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social Criticiom. 
ted from the Cornhill Magazine, With a Preface and Altera 
tions. Third Edition. 7s. 
On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURB. $vo. 8s. 6d. 
PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Contents :—1. Literature—2. Politics and Society—3. Philosophy and 
Religion. 
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